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V¥7 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
WHILE it was impending as a threat for the future, the debate 
on Portugal caused apprehensions in official breasts; but it was 
so managed by the assailants as to turn into a triumph for the 
assailed. Although bold language is used now, the tone was 
foreboding at first. Various adverse conjunctions were feared : 
it seemed possible that the Opposition as an Opposition, the Tories 
as sympathizing with the adherents of Don Miguel, the Radicals 
with the Oporto Junta, might combine in a vote of censure and 
leave the Whig Ministersin a minority. Whispers were even heard 
of the awful word “resignation.” Alarms of this kind must have 
been somewhat relieved by Mr._Hume’s initiatory speech, last 
Friday ; for his zeal in the cause of the Democratic party in 
Portugal rendered him as indiscreet as the Junta itself. His 
oration was a mere tirade against Ministers for aiding “ despot- 
ism” in Portugal; which they have not done. However, the 
resolution which he moved, declaring that the official correspond- 
ence did not justify the armed intervention, allowed of support 
from those who did not share in Mr. Hume’s own reasons: the 
debate therefore, as it stood adjourned to Monday, was viewed 
with uneasiness. On that night the assault was reinforced by 
Lord George Bentinck, leader of “the Country party.” On the 
other hand, Ministers received a welcome succour from Mr. 








Thomas Duncombe ; who moved an amendment, not condemning 
the intervention, but simply requiring Ministers to maintain 
Liberal interests in Portugal. Mr. Macaulay was “ delighted ” 
with this timely reinfureement—more eloquent than his own 
speech, which will be accounted below par in Mr. Macaulay’s col- 
lected works. But Ministers were still moredelighted when Tuesday 
night brought the powerful aid of Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert 
placed himself in the position of Ministers when they signed the 
protocol of intervention—reviewed the distracted and suffering 
state of Portugal, which was clamorous for some settlement— 
pointed to the inevitable intervention of France and Spain, who 
ought not to be allowed to take up the ground alone—recalled the 
conflicting circumstances, and declared that amid all the doubts, 
he, acting for the best, should have done just what Ministers did. 
He spoke distinctly, heartily, and without reserve of any sort; 
and in effect settled the question in the House of Commons. 
Meanwhile, the contest had been introduced into the House of | 
Peers, by Lord George Bentinck’s lieutenant, Lord Stanley ; who 
followed the lead of the knight-errant Mr. Hume. The Lords’ 
debate was a feebler echo of the Commons. The Duke of Welling- 
ton concurred, substantially, with his late colleague, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel; but the burden of his song was, that intervention 
was necessary “to support the Government of the country.” 
There is an analogy in the issue of the debate in both Houses, 
though the form was different. In the Upper House, the vote of | 
censure was negatived by a fair majority ; but the mover himself 
was absent from the division. This self-defection is unaccount- | 
able ; unless he reckoned upon a speech from Lord Brougham— 
who maintained an immoveable taciturnity. Such an incident, 
we believe, has not occurred since the leading Whigs left Mr. 
Lambton’s Reform motion to shift for itself, and retired to drink 
“ Michael’s claret” at Scotland Yard. In the House of Com- 
mons, as soon as Sir Robert Peel ceased, there was a sweep of 
the House ; and Mr. Newdegate, the trumpeter to Mr. Ilume’s new 
allies the Country party, moved that the House be counted! Sir 
Robert Peel having transferred every chance of defeat from 
Ministers to the Anti-Ministerialists, it became desirable to with- 
draw the Country party from the disastrous alliance with Mr. 
Hume ; and so, as Lord John Russell says, Mr. Newdegate ap- 
peared, like a god of heathen story, and “ bore them off ona 
—. Thus the supporters of the motion suffered it to fall 
vgh. 





| of King Francisco. 


The discussion leaves the main question of intervention much 
where it was before the debate began. The course taken by Mi- 
nisters was a pisalier. The actual state of Portugal—with its 
intestine war, its dearth, and its impotence to settle itself—ren- 
dered adhesion to the doctrine of nonintervention almost un- 
human; the threatened advance of France and Spain was too 
much for the endurance of diplomatic human nature. There 
cannot be much doubt that the presence of England in the con- 
vention is advantageous to popular interests: the Spanish Go- 
vernment had been earwigged by Costa Cabral, and would have 
helped to force him back into power—no doubt for “a considera- 
tion”; and France would probably have purchased a useful al- 
liance by strengthening the dominant party in Portugal and the 
Court. The mischief is, that all this external meddling prevents 
the development of any real native power in Portugal, by which 
the few respectable statesmen among her public men might act 
for her benefit as an independent state. How is it that the Duke 
of Palmella, so highly eulogized by Sir Robert Peel, utterly 
failed in his last Ministerial essay? Was it because the state of 
society and the influence of the Revolutionary party rendered re- 
gular statesmanship impracticable?—If so, it is remarkable that 
the Junta, which represents the Revolutionary party, is abetted 
by England, and, in the settlement, is maintained on an equality 
with the Court. Or was it that the Court was so infatuated and 
corrupt that no sound statesman could act under it ?—If so, still 
that Court is retained in position by England. By the interven- 
tion we are pledged to a detailed interference in the affairs of a 
country whose native statesmen find it impossible to make way; 
we are pledged so fur as to interpose in the construction of the 
Queen’s Ministry, having stipulated that members of a certain 
party shall be excluded! We do not say that the English Minis- 
ters are to blame; they may have been forced into so embar- 
rassing a position by previous intervention. But we do see that 
the doctrine of noninterference, about which there has always 
been much declamation among the Liberals of this country, is a 
delusion and a sham. It turns out todbaa thing which cannot be 
enforced unless when it is not needed. 


The intelligence from Portugal is as satisfactory as, under the 
circumstances, it eould well be. OF course the object to be desired 
now is the consummation of the settlement under the new Quad- 
ruple Alliance : it is satisfactory, therefore, to find that the Junta 
has definitively submitted to the arrangement ; and that at Court 
steps were taken to carry out the terms of the convention with all 
possible despatch. Meanwhile, Saldanha is earning some addi- 
tional odium. He had incurred blame for inactivity; which he 


| shakes off, on the eve of pacification, just as he is joined by an 


alien force from Spain. The representatives of the three inter- 
vening Powers, however, appear to be acting in good faith; and 
they will of course disarm the malevolence or bluadering of any 
obstinate statesman on the Queen’s side. 


According to accounts from Spain, a new source of annoyance 
has been detected, in intrigues which the representative of France, 
the Duc de Glucksberg, has been carrying on with the adherents 
It is not probable that the Duke can have 
the instructions of his Government for any course so very objec- 
tionable. It must be remembered, that young M. Decazes is not 
only agent for France, but that he is also youthful, and, however 
able, is indiscreet. Formerly, circumstances rendered it a point 
ef honour for France to uphold him: but no such motive could 
exist if he has made so great a diplomatic blunder as to implicate 
the French Embassy in the proceedings of the unhappy Prince, 
who is threatened with a suit to declare his marriage a nullity, 
and who has shown no vigour except in a dogged assertion of his 
right to be his wife’s major-domo. 





The French Chamber of Deputies has had, not a debate, but 
“interpellations” on the subject of the Portuguese interven- 
tion. ‘The discussion was meagre, flat, and pointless. There is 
more interest in the further evidence of the official corruption— 
the untoward production of a private letter, which, if it 1s not a 
forgery, establishes the most lavish and unblushing use of honours 


"as bribes. But a deeper interest attaches to the petition of Jerome 


Bonaparte, for permission to return to France as a peaceful ci- 
tizen, and to enjoy the repose of his declining years in that land 
which is associated with the memories of his life. His prayer is 
received with a strange hesitation. To reject it, would be deroga- 
tory to the existing dynasty of France—would be to confess that 
the power of that dynasty is so little consolidated as to dread the 
very ghost of a name, and to perpetuate by all the force of per- 
secution any adverse influence which still clings to that name, 
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Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
PoRTUGAL. 

The adjourned debate on Mr. Hume's motion respecting the British in- 
tervention in Portugal was resumed on Monday. 

The motion of censure was supported by Mr. Borrnwick and Lord 
Joun Manners. Their main arguments were, that the insurgents in Por- 
tugal were justified by the oppression and bad faith of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment; and that no reliance was to be placed upon the same Government for 
observing the arrangement brought about by Great Britain: also, that no 
distinct avowal had been adduced on the part of France, of an intention to 
interfere; nor on the part of Spain, any proof that she would not have been 
prevented from interference in the same way that she was in 1826, when 
Mr. Canning declared that he would plant the colours of Great Britain on 
the heights of Lisbon and resist foreign intervention. In illustrating the 
bad faith of the Portuguese Government, the speakers made good use of 
the disingenuous assurances given, that the prisoners taken at Torres Ve- 
dras should not be conveyed to Angola, but only to Madeira or some other 
healthy place outside the kingdom, in order to secure their_absence until 
the conclusion of the revolt. 

Ministers were defended by Mr. Curtstie. 

Mr. THomas Duncombe moved an amendment. He had entered into 
the question with a bias against the intervention; but his opinion had been 
modified by reading the correspondence. 
opponents of Government with not having uttered their expressions of at- 
tachment to constitutional freedom earlier in the session. He remembered 
having heard public thanks offered to the Emperor of Russia, the Emperor 
of Austria, and the King of Prussia, for extinguishing the liberties and in- 
dependence of Cracow. He waived the argument that if this country had 
not interfered Spain would have done so; the intervention, to be justitied 
at all, must be justified on its own merits: but he found that the British 
Government had stood by the cause of constitutional freedom in Portugal ; 
and he believed that any declaration made in conjunction with the two 
other intervening powers, and supported by the House of Commons, would 
inspire great confidence in the people of Portugal. He therefore moved the 
following resolution as an amendment to Mr. Hume’s— 

“ Great Britain having become a party to foreign armed interference with the 
view of terminating the civil war now unhappily existing in Portugal, it is the 
—— of this House, that, on tranquillity being restored, it will be the duty of 

e British Government to endeavour, by all just means in its power, to secure 
to the people of Portugal the full enjoyment, of their constitutional rights and 
privileges.’ 

Mr. Macavtay heard with great pleasure the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Duncombe. (Jronical cheers from the Opposition.) 

He did not complain that intervention had first been viewed with jealousy. 
No doubt, the rule which restricts interference in the internal concerns of foreign 
nations is generally sound. He admitted that the throne of Portugal had been 
surrounded by bad counsellors; that the most violent and unconstitutional mea- 
sures were adopted by the Court; and that any course to be taken by the British 
Government must be full of difficulty and inconvenience. It is often the case in 
private life that every course is beset with risk: but in such cases, those who 
condemn the course taken are bound to suggest a better. Mr. Hume onght not 
only to censure the conduct of Government, but to propound a plan of policy. 

r. Macaulay proceeded with more specific arguments in, favour of the inter- 
vention. It is to be observed that our connexion with Portugal is peculiar. It 
began at the time of the Black Prince, in 1373; and the continuance of so close an 
alliance between nations for nearly five hundred years is without parallel in his- 

. Those earliest treaties are still in force. No one can fail to be struck by the 
fact, that the persons who framed those treaties seemed to have a presentiment 


He taunted the Protectionist | 


| 
| 


that they would outlive all the great changes which have taken place in the mode | 


of warfare and the relations of the world. Our first treaty with Portugal, framed 
in the fourteenth century, but still in force, provided that we should send to the 
defence of Portugal “troops, archers, slingers, ships, galleys sufficiently armed 
for war,” or “ any other kind of defence.” In 1381, when the Portuguese Am- 
bassador came to claim protection for his country against a Castilian invasion, 
the English Monarch declared that his friends were l’ortugal’s friends, and his 
foes ber foes; and accordingly five hundred archers and five men-at-arms 
were sent over; just as we sent men, though armed differently, in 1826, 
to protect Portugal against a threatened attack from the same quarter. 
Some may think that such relations are not beneficial to the more powerful 
kingdom ; but Mr. Macaulay was of a different opinion. During the mr of our 
trials Portugal has remained our friend. In the Seven Years war, when France 


and Spain were united against us, Portugal refused to take part with them or to | 


make separate peace. During the late war, it was Portugal that suffered for us. 
In one of his despatches, the Duke of Wellington said that the question to be de- 
cided was between the defence of Portugal and the invasion of England: while 
Portugal was undergoing the horrors of war, we were manufacturing for the whole 
world; and the lines of Torres Vedras were a protection against the spoliation 
and pillage of alarger, richer, and prouder capital than Lisbon. When that great 
struggle ended by the settlement in 1815, the two nations were the more en- 
deared to cach other. We sent to protect Portugal against hostile designs in 
1826; and in 1834, when there appeared a pretender to the throne, we formed the 
Quadruple Alliance. 

He had admitted that the present civil war in Portugal originated in misgovern- 
ment. It happened, unfortunately, that it was not in the power either of the Queen 
or the Junta to meet on fair terms. The Queen might be constrained by her Min- 
isters; the Junta surroundedgby adventurers, eager for employment and ready to 
discountenance any proposal for peace. The trade of Portugal languished, and 
British interests sufiered. The agents of Great Britain interferred only by coun- 
selling conciliation, and by preaching moderation to both sides. Be 

It had been observed that Lord Palmerston had departed from the doctrine of 
noninterference which he laid down with so great clearness, and the change had 
been attributed to some strange backstairs influence. But the reason of the 
change was obvious. While the question was purely an internal question, the 
British Government interfered only by counsel and exhortation. It became after- 
wards an international question, and then the English Government could no longer 
abstain from intervention. Even Mr. Hume would admit that sometimes the in- 
ternal policy of a country may become connected with the policy of foreign powers. 
History furnishes two remarkable instances. Queen Elizabeth interfered in Frenee, 
because the success of the League would have had the effect of throwing France 
into the scale of Austria; and in 1688 the States-General of Holland countenanced 
the English revolution, because it secured to her side the throne of England, and 
they were endangered by the predominancy of France. In the present case, it 
appears that Spain was resolved to interfere. On the principle of noninterven- 
tion, we might have acted in one of two ways,—either by absolutely refusing to 
interfere, and not interdicting other powers; or by prohibiting interference to other 
powers. The absolute noninterference would have been to the last degree dis- 
graceful to this country, considering our ancient historical relations with Portugal : 
to prohibit the intervention of other powers would have been idle, unless we had 
been prepared to enforce the prohibition, and so to risk a general war in Europe. 





Mr. Macaulay drew attention to the terms* secured by the British negotiati 
> : . ie lons 
for the Portuguese people. The very first condition is an absolute and comple 
. The Portuguese Govermnent stickled hard for sending some oa 
out to the colonies, or at least out of the country, if only for eighteen months e 
for sixteen, or for ten: but England invariably replied, “No, not one”: me ty 
these terms she adhered to the last. The unconstitutional acts of the Gove : 
ment were to be rescinded, the Cortes convoked, and no member of the € on 
ty to form part of the Government. [A Member—* How do you guarantee 
that?”] There can be no better guarantee than the fact that France, ae 
Britain, and Spain, possess undoubted power to enforce an observance of the cop 
ditions to which the Queen of Portugal has assented. is 

Lord GEorGE BENTINCK contended, that the special-pleading of Minis. 
ters by no means established the case, or made out that France and Spain 
would have persisted in an interference detrimental to the Portuznese 
people— 

Lord John Russell and Mr. Macaulay cited ancient treaties with Portugal- Ig: 
seemed altogether to leave out of consideration the people of Portugal. Mr, Mac. 
aulay quoted historical parallels; but he forgot one. When Philip the Recon’ 
of Spain sought to conquer Portugal, the method to which he had recourse was 
similar to that which had been adopted on the present occasion by her Majesty’ 
Ministers: he persuaded the leaders of the Portuguese to mix sand with }, 
powder of the troops; and her Majesty’s Government had persuaded the honour- 
able Member for Finsbury, and those who professed such a love of liberty and ha- 
tred of interference in the domestic affairs of foreign nations, to mix sand with 
their powder. ; 

In 1833, Lord Grey’s Government succeeded in maintaining a neutral position 
in Portugal. Great Britain had declared that she would not interfere, but thas 
if any other power interfered to take part with Don Miguel, England would deer, 
it necessary for her interest to take part with Donna Maria: that had the effec: 
of arresting Spain. The British Government was urged in Parliament to trst 
in the “ good faith and humanity” of Don Miguel: Lord John Russell then aig 
“it was a mere mockery to require such a condition from a Prince who was noto- 
riously deficient in both those qualifications.” Why is the faith of the Queen of 
Portugal less a “mockery” now? She has broken her coronation-oath, and 
broken the Charter of 1826. 

It was notorious that the proceedings of October 1846 [the expulsion of the 
Palmella Ministry ] were adopted solely and altogether to prevent the dismissal 
of Dietz and the impeachment of the Cabral Ministry. That Ministry had pur- 
sued a course of unheard-of venality and corruption. They maintained the esti- 
mates of the army for 19,000 men, while their effective force was only 10,000: 
and the pay was distributed among the principal officers of the army. It was a 
notorious fact that everything was sold in Portugal: the places of the judges, the 
public contracts, every office of every description was bartered to furnish the op- 
portunity of rewarding and increasing partisans. Every one knew that Costa 
Cabral, five years ago, was a country attorney, the son of a shopkeeper in one of 
the provinces; and yet, upon the ostensible official income of 800/. a year, he be 
came in the course of five years one of the richest men in Portugal; purchasing 
estates, some of them, as in the case of the estate from which he took his title ot 
Count Thomar, confiscated; and now he is said to be worth 7,000/. a 3 T 
provide pay for the employés of the faction, what was called a ss 
recently passed; the intention being to create 400 new places, the officers attached 
to which would be remunerated by fees and fines. A decree was issued that x 
person should be buried except in the public cemeteries outside the town, and ex- 
cept upon payment of a fee of 10s.; but in order to secure the ofticers’ larger fees, 
they took care that no walls surrounded the cemetery, and cats and dogs and wild 
swine entered it in such numbers that they tore up the dead bodies and moved the 
people to phrensy. An insurrection arose, at the head of which was Mariada Pon‘a 
who took her dead child to the church and insisted on its being buried within th 
churcliyard of the village: the military were called in, and defeated by the populace 
and in a few days afterwards all Portugal rose in arms and called with one voice for 
the expulsion of the Cabral Administration. Another subject of complaint was 
that the tobacco contract, which had never been let for more than twelve years, 
had been let for twenty-three years. So also with regard to gunpowder and soap. 
In every way in which it was possible to plunder and pilluge the people, they 
were plundered and pillaged to enrich this corrupt Administration. Various were 
the laws passed by decrees without reference to the Cortes at all. The eleetions, 
instead of being tree and uninfluenced, were in many cases carried on in the 


s 






| presence of the troops; who were marched by companies to vote, contrary to the 


Charter. The vote being by ballot, papers were supplied of a particular colour, 
so that Ministers might be able to tell how every man voted. A poll-tax of 20d. 
per head was put upon all the people of Portugal, without distinction of rich or 
poor, and which they laid on, or pretended to take, for the maintenance of public 
roads in Portugal. Where a peasant was unable to pay this tax, it was com- 
muted for eleven days’ labour on the public works. This was a great grievance, 
and the greater because it was notorious that the public works were made the 
means of the most nefarious jobbing. It was notorious that José Cabral, one 
these jobbers, made 50,000/. by the contract for the public works between Lisbon 
and Oporto. 

All this was enough to stir up the most patient people that ever existed: the 
people rose; Juntas were organized in every part of Portugal; the Cabral Adm- 
nistration was forced from power; a new Government was formed; and in a few 
days universal peace prevailed throughout Portugal. The Queen called upon the 
people to “confide” in her; and they did confide in her. But on the 6th of Oc- 
tober the Queen put the new Ministers under arrest, and restored what was to all 
intents and purposes a Cabral Administration. Was it not a natural consequence 
of such a breach of faith, that the country should again rise? 

The demands of Das Antas had been most moderate. One violent proclamation 
has been cited; but it was anonymous. The degree of faith to be put in the 
Queen has been shown by the treatment of the prisoners taken at Torres Vedras 
and what guarantee remains for her future good government ? 

The course pursued by Great Britain has been at variance with all we have 
done for the last twenty-seven years. It is the reverse of the course taken by th: 
Duke of Wellington, when the French people thought fit, for illegal administra- 
tion, to depose Charles the Tenth. It is contrasted with the conduct of Mr. Can- 
ning in 1826: he feared not the frowns of France, and still less those of Spain. 
But now, when Spain owes us 70,000,0001. sterling, we are told that we must be 
brow-beaten and bullied! If Lord John Russell had been confident in the sense 
of right and the justice of England, he might, as Mr. Canning did, have thrilled 
every heart with the proud declaration, that we had humbled Spain an silenced 
France; that we went to Portugal, not to dictate, not to rule, not to prescribe; 
we went to defend and preserve the independence of an ancient ally; we went to 
plant the standard of England upon the well-known heights ot Lisbon: 
where that standard was planted, foreign dominion should never come. ( Cheers.) 

After Lord George Bentinck’s speech, the debate was again adjourned, 
about one o'clock on Tuesday morning. 

On Tuesday, before the resumption of the debate, Lord Jomn Rvss&Lt 
made a remark on the position of the amendment as preventing the House 
from coming to a direct decision upon Mr. Hume’s motion: on which ac 
count, he requested Mr. Thomas Duncombe to permit the original motion 
to be met by a direct negative, and afterwards to move his own resolutio 
separately: Lord John would then be happy to support it. Mr. Dox- 
COMBE was quite ready to adopt the course d, on condition it were 
understood that the motion should not afterwards be withdrawn. 
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The debate was then continued, with a brief speech from Sir De Lacy | 
Evans, in support of Government. zt J . 

Sir Ropert PEEL rose, with several Members on different sides of the 
House; but they gave way, and he proceeded. He began by giving a rea- 
son for the early hour at which he rose— a 

« Sir, as this debate has lasted two nights, and as I think the practice that has 

n up of confining the more importunt part of the debates to two or three 

rg at the close of the evening is prejudicial to the public service, because it 
Jeads to an unnecessary consumption of the public time, I intend, as far as my 
humble authority will go, to enter a practical protest against it, by delivering the 
few observations I have to make, at this, to a speaker, unpopular hour of the 


He agreed with those who said that the motion should be considered on its own 
merits. There are many motions of light importance, in respect to which the 
decision may be fairly influenced by extrinsic considerations,—such as the ap- 

h of an election, or the embarrassment arising from a sudden change of 
Kinisters but this is not one of them. Mr. Hume's motion was a vote of censure; 
and to affirm it would be to reverse the policy of Government. Emphatically de- 
caring that he spoke only his own individual opinion, Sir Robert declared, that 
after reading the papers, he could not join in affirming the motion. Looking sim- 
ly to the motives of Government as distinguished from their acts and proceedings, 

fe could discover in the papers no other intention than that of supporting an 
ancient monarchy and at the same time of obtaining guarantees for the constitu- 
tional liberties of the people. He had been no party to the Quadraple Treaty: 
he objected to the treaty at the time—he thought it better that the people ot 

Portugal and Spain should decide for themselves between the rival branches of the 

houses of Bourbon and Braganza; he was therefore free from prejudice on the sub- | 

‘ect. But it cannot be forgotten that the Quadruple Treaty as been entered into; and 
that by it they had contracted special oblizations, to which the Four Powers were 
parties, and had guaranteed the thrones of Spain and Portugal to their present 

ssors. The importance of Portugal, too, from its geographical position and 

Jong connexion with this country, must also be borne in mind. It has not been 
gsual to abstain from friendly intervention with respect either to Spain or Por- 
tugal. In 1823, Mr. Canning gave friendly advice to Spain, seeking to avert from 
ber the danger of a threatened invasion from France, by recommending a moii- 

fication of her constitution; and in refusing the motion made by Sir James Mac- 
donald, the House concurred in the policy of Mr. Canning. Sir Robert could see 
nothing in the advice now given by Lord Palmerston to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment of which the British Minister had reason to be ashamed. He had resisted 
the transportation or execution of the captured insurgents; his advice had always 
been in favour of forbearance—of icnity and moderation; and Sir Robert could not 
thiok it consistent with justice to visit the Government with the condemnation 
which the motion involved. 

He admitted, however, that motives and intentions are not sufficient if the acts 
are unwise. But in considering the acts, it was due to justice to assume the po- 
sition occupied by the Government at the time during very complicated and un- 
certain contingencies, and not to forget that those who are in the position of 
judges after the event have a great advantage. Up to the Sth of April, we 
Jimited ourselves to friendly advice, warnings, and remonstrances: from that date 
there was a great change in the policy of the British Government. Few would | 
be inclined to censure Government for any step taken before that time; and the 
question was, whether the circumstances justified that change of policy. In Portu- 

1 there was, on the one hand, a Government which had done acts that merited 
disapprobation. There was every argument against forcible intervention in the 
domestic concerns of the country; there was also the danger of setting an embar- 
rassing precedent, and weakening the throne which it was desired to prop up. On 
the other hand, these conflicts had lasted since the beginning of October; there 
was no prospect of any termination from the superiority of either party; and 
he was not prepared to say that he should not himself have taken the course 
which, under great difficulties, her Majesty's Government finally determined to take. 
(Loud cheers.) It is easy, after the free and unrestricted communication of 
every letter, to convict the writers out of their own despatches. Of course, while 
they wished to prevent France and Spain from interfering, they used every argu- 
ment against intervention; and when the necessity of intervention was forced upon 
them, no doubt, the arguments they had used against intervention appeared ap- 
plicable against themselves. But the simple question is, whether, admitting the 
policy of abstaining from interference up to the latter end of March, a subsequent 
change of policy was justified by the position of affairs in Portugal. 

He first looked at the question as it relates to the great interests of humanity. 
“It is all very well to say, ‘ We will not interfere: we have misery enough of our 
own to provide for in Ireland and the West of Scotland; let us not take upon our- 
selves the additional responsibility of managing the affairs of Portugal.’ Nothing can 
sound more plausibly than that ; but no Government could safely pursue that course.” 
It is impossible for England to view with indiiference the position of such a coun- 
try as Portugal. Look at the accounts received at thetime. Writing on the Lith 

March, in a despatch received on the 22d, Sir Hamilton Seymour describes the 
daily aggravated miseries of the country; and that state of things had lasted from 
October to March. Writing on the 19th of March, Sir Hamilton describes the 
growing scarcity of mony; while extensive importations of corn had been made 
trom Liverpool, at a profit to the importer of 30 per cent on the high prices then 
charged at Liverpool. The people who ought at that time to have been culti- 
vating the soil were engaged in cutting each other's throats, with no prospect of 
bringing that state of things to a conclusion. Meanwhile, the continuance of these 
commotions had materially affected the security of British property, and by inter- 
rupting commerce it directly affected the interests of British subjects. In the 
month of April, Sir Hamilton Seymour describes the plan of the anarchists to set 
tree 1,200 or 1,400 malefactors then in the gaols of Lisbon. Could Great Britain, 
with a fleet in the Tagus, have tolerated that? The force of circumstances must 
have compelled interference. “ If the Queen had said, ‘1 will give a guarantee; 

will give an amnesty; I will repeal the obnoxious decrees, and undertake to 
govern constitutionally, —I say, if the British Admiral, having received this gua- 
rantee, had permitted Lisbon to be fired, and the malefactors to be turned out of 
Prison to propagate their disorders through the streets, and if France and Spain 
hould have interfered, and rescued the Queen and property from such degrada- 
tion and danger as that, I do say the sympathy of Lurope would bave been with 
them and not with you. You would have been blimed for permitting such a state 
of things in that country, which vou have to a certain degree virtually taken 
under your protection, and then sheltered yourself under the doctrine of non- 
interference. If you were to leave Lisbon in flames, and leave it to France and 
Spain to protect the property of its people, would you in the eyes of Europe have 
4 good defence in the principle of nonintervention? But the blood of the British 
House of Commons would not have tolerated it.” 

W hen they talked about “ the cause of liberty triumphing,” what security was 
there, at the end of March, that the insurgents would have triumphed? He saw 
0 proof of it. Spain was prepared to act. Ina letter received on the 28th of 
March, Colonel Wylde writes, “ Saldanha’s demand to be allowed to raise a legion 
“ Spain has been acceded to by the Government here”; and he adds, “ None 
out ready-made soldiers will be enlisted.” There was a Spanish force on the 
frontier ; and if the British Government had waited until there was a legion of 
Spaniards engaged in Portugal, it might then have been too late to remonstrate; | 
unless England had chosen to send a military force to take part with the insur- 
gents. But, supposing the Queen had been victorious, where then was the gua- 
rantee for constitutional liberty? There were intestine divisions even in the 
Junta; the people showed no enthusiasm; ani in the province of Beria there | 
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appeared no wish to engage with the insurgents. Now in that case, observe, the 
Government would have consisted of those who counselled the transportation of 
the prisoners taken at Torres Vedras. And if we had refused to interfere—if we 
had said we will stand aloof, what right should we have had to offer our counsels 
to the Queen against her reaping the fruits of victory ? 

Sir Robert thought both France and Spain had shown a disposition to place 
confidence in this country; while there is nothing to show that they sought to es 
tablish a separate uence. He believed that, after the late unfortunate differ- 
ences—in which he yught France was wrong—there had been a desire to act 
in a way that would be satisfactory in the affairs of Portugal. “1 don't think 
that M. Guizot contemplated a separate intervention. 1 don't think that the Min- 
ister of Louis Philippe, considering what is the foundation of his throne, would 
advise an unnecessary intervention in the domestic affairs of another country. I 
entirely acquit the Minister of France of any such intention.” But he believed 
that M. Guizot entertained a sincere opinion that a casus federis had arisen 
under the Quadruple Treaty, and that France was bound to interpose. M. 
Pacheco, he believed trom correct intentions, concurred. Independently of such 
opinions, a state of things might have arisen—such as the firing of Lisbon and 
the turuing loose of malefactors—which might have justified France and Spain, 
though England had refused to interfere in preventing anarchy in Portugal. 

Supposing the insurgent troops had been victorious, there is no evidence that 
more moderation would have prevailed; and in either event, at the termination of 
a harrassing civil contest, it would have been dificult to obtain any one guarantec 
for the restoration of constitutional liberty or mutual kindness. 

Sir Robert pointed out some further technical inconveniences if Mr. Hume's 
motion were atlirmed. It would paralyze the Executive. What practically was 
to follow from it? Was Das Antas, with his forces, to be replaced in Oporto ? 
After England had backed out of her obligation, was it to be expected that Spain 
and France would agree to do so? It is infinitely better, on motives of public 
policy, that we should continue to act in concurrence with those powers in esta- 
blishing the throne of Donna Maria ona firm basis. He was ready to vote against 
the motion without any amendment. The amendment would be merely evading 
the vote of censure; and if he were the Minister he should not consent to that 
course, but would say “ No” to Mr. Hume's resolution. ‘To Mr. Duncombe's reso- 
lution itself he had no objection; but the question of aftirming it by the House of 
Commons was another matter. 

Sir Robert adduced from the correspondence unsus;” ting testimony to the 
good intention of the King and Queen of Portugal. Si: idamilton Seymour men- 
tions proofs of a wise and conciliatory disposition in the King; who wrote a letter 
to Saldanha, calling upon him to make peaceful overtures to the Oporto Junta. Mr. 
Southern declared that the benevolent feeling of their Majesties led them to support 
his views respecting the transportation of the prisoners from Torres Vedras. After 
the engagement of the &th of May, the Queen and King visited the hospital at 
Lisbon, and gave directions that all the wounded, Insurgents as well as Royalists, 
should be treated alike. These testimonies to the moderation and good feeling ot 
the Queen and King inspired Sir Robert with the hope, that, if they had better 
counsels to guide their deliberations, there would be a prospect of returning peace 
and tranquillity fur the country. He expressed deep indignation at the exile of 
that illustrious man the Duke of Palmella; of all Portuguese the man of the 
highest political consideration—he who aided the diplomatists of Europe in laying 
the foundation of that general peace which has lasted thirty-three years. Sir Ro- 
bert also expressed his approval of the terms on which the intervention had been 
accorded, and the exclusion of the Cabral faction from the future government of 
Portugal. He believed the faction to be composed of such men, that if the future 
government of Portugal were given to them, there con!d be no security for the 
attachment of the peo;l> of that country tothe Crown: and then, indeed, it would 
not be in the power of Lngland to give that advice and lend that assistance which 
now she can fairly give and lend; “and I hope that it will fulfil the purpose for 
which it was so given and lent,—namely, to maintain the constitutional monarchy 
of Portugal, and to induce the monarch of that country to give guarantees for the 
constitutional freedom of the people.” (Much cheering.) 

Dr. BowrinG began to speak, apparently in support of the motion, 
But Mr. Newprcare moved that the House be counted: only thirty-one 
Members were found present; and the necessary adjournment was declared 
at a quarter before eight o'clock. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Borruwick asked whether, if Mr. Hume did not 
go on with his motion, Mr. Duncombe meant to put his amendment as a 
substantive motion ¢ 

Lord Joun Russet did not know what Mr. Duncombe's intention 
might be; but he assured the House, that, whether the resolution were put 
or not, Government would feel it their duty to attend to it— 

“ fT am happy to find, from a letter which I have seen within these ten minutes, 
that the Portuguese Government are of opinion, that, notwithstanding the cap- 
ture or surrender of Das Antas and his forces, their right course will be imme- 
diately to proclaim as full and complete an amnesty as they were prepared to do 
had the terms originally proposed been accepted by the Junta. (Cheering.) 
That being the opinion of the Portuguese Government, and the Ministers of the 
Allied Powers also being anxious that the constitutional rights and privileges of 
the Portuguese people shall be preserved, and that the amnesty shall be full and 
general, my honourable friend may think it perhaps unnecessary to make his 
motion. But I again assure the House, that the Government will take the course 
I have indicated, whether he makes it or not.” 

Mr. DuxcomBe was quite satisfied with that declaration; considering 
that, after it, his amendment was virtually carried. He asked what had 
become of the virtuous indignation of some gentlemen behind him, and of 
“the Country party,” who assisted in the counting-out on Tuesday evening ? 

Mr. NewbrGaAte stated in justification of the counting-out, that there 
was no Cabinet Minister on the bench opposite; that he himself was alone 
on the Opposition benches; and that it was inconsistent with the dignity 
of the subject to discuss so important a question in an almost empty House 

Mr. Hume, who arrived in the midst of this conversation, expressed him- 
self with great warmth— 

The summary disposal of the question did little credit to the House of Com- 
mons. That it could have taken place without arrangement, he did not believe. 
He was anxious to have had an opportunity of replying to the speech of Sir Robert 
Peel, which was a tissue of absurdities. Indeed, he made out his case altogether 
ina most extraordinary way for one who was acquainted with what ought to be 
the duty of a Member of Parliament—to state the truth and quote papers cor- 
rectly. Sir Robert had talked of a legion of Spanish troops; but could not show one 
man of the legion he talked of, because the fact was they did not exist except in 
Sir Robert's own brain. Mr. Hume thought it very extraordinary, that the mo- 
ment Sir Robert's speech was delivered, Sir James Graham rose and spoke to 
another Member—perhaps on some other matter—but at all events both moved 
off as soon as Sir Robert Peel had finished his speech; and in a moment there 
was a complete sweep of that side of the House. Mr. Hame must do Lord John 
Russell the credit to say, t 













































t on coming into the House a few minutes after it 
had been counted ont, he expressed his regret at the course which had been 
taken, and said that the termination of the question in that way was not satis- 
factory at all. 

Mr. Hume added a few remarks on the subject of the interrupted debate. He 
had been blaming the Cabinet of Paris: but it turned out that both the French 
and Spanish Ministers signed the protocol without authority from their own courts; 
so that the whole responsibility rested on the British Cabinet. 
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Tt was not his intention to renew the motion, unless new matter arose: but in 
that case he might feel it his duty to ‘bring it forward again; particularly if Co- 
lonel Wylde were allowed to continue in Portugal, to act as a firebrand in place of 
a mediator. 

Lord Joun Russet did not wish to revive the question; nor did he 
think if necessary to defend Sir Robert Peel from any accusation: his ad- 
mirable and most comprehensive speech kept close to the facts of the case, 
and deduced from those facts inferences which it would be difficult to over- 
come. 

As to any arrangement, Lord John considered that none were so great losers by 
the termination of the debate as Ministers, since they would have had a consider- 
able majority. When, therefore, he saw that the opposers of the motion were 
such losers a it, he did not much wonder at the course which was taken to ter- 
minate it. No paralle] could be found except by referring to the books of ancient 
poetry. “I do think it was an interposition for which we have no precedent in 
modern times, and which resembles nothing so much as the plan pursued by the 
gods of antiquity, who carried away their heroes in a cloud when they were in any 
difficulty.” (Shouts of — Mr. Hume was prudent in not bringing for- 
ward his motion again, because he would thus save Fimself from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s reply. 

W.th respect to the remark of Mr. Newdegate, that no Cabinet Minister was 
present, Lord Palmerston might have gone out for a moment. {A Member— 
“ He was present.”] Lord John continued. Ile and Sir Charles Wood had gone 
into the House of Lords to see what was going on there; and, from the distance 
now, there is not time for Members—a considerable number of whom were there— 
to return in order to prevent the House from being counted out. 

. Lord Jolin warmly defended Colonel Wylde from the charge of being a fire- 
rand. 

Sir James Gratam left the House to decide on which side lay the 
“absurdity ” which Mr. lume ascribed to Sir Robert Peel; and went on to 
answer for himself— 

Lord John Russell had accounted for his leaving the House by saying that he 
went to the House of Lords: Sir James had a more inglorious reason. The re- 
mark he made to the friend who was sitting next him was, that, with all his re- 
spect for Dr. Bowring, he preferred going to dinner to listening to him. (Laugh- 
ter.) ile went home for a short time, and was foolish enough to return; and he 
never was more astonished than when he found the debate thus terminated. He 
was not unprepared to take an humble part in it, having arrived at the identical 
conclusions with those of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Starrorp O'Brien said, the real responsibility lay with Ministers: 
it is their duty to keep a House by exercising their influence over 
Members— 

There could be no difficulty in always doing so. He, as chairman of a railway 
board, found that he could easily manage it; for if his men did not come up in 
time, they got no pay. (Loud laughter.) 

Here the matter dropped. 


The subject was brought forward in the House of Lords on Tuesday; 
when Lord Stan_ey moved a resolution— 

“That the papers presented to both Houses of Parliament, by her Majesty's 
command, afford, in the opinion of this House, no justification for the recent in- 
terference of this country, by force of arms, in the internal affairs of Portugal.” 

Lord Stanley charged Ministers with violating the principles of inter- 
national law by the treaty of intervention; and he brought forward a great 
array of arguments and historical precedents, much to the same effect as 
those advanced by the opponents of Ministers in the House of Commons. 

First, he enumerated cases in which this country had preserved neutrality, even 
down to 1828, when Don Miguel succeeded in usurping the throne of his niece, his 
sovereign, and his intended wife. Lord. Stanley finished this section by quoting a 
passayre froin one of Lord Palmerston’s speeches in 1529. Lord Palmerston cordially 
assented tothe principle of noninterference. It ought to be sacred, he said; but he 
desired to strip the word “interference” of an ambiguity which tended to perplex 
and confuse. “ If by interference,” said Lord Palmerston, “ is meant interference 
by force of arms, such interference the Government are right in saying, general 
principles and our own practice forbade us to exert. But if by interference is 
meant intermeddling, and intermeddling in every way and to every extent short 
of actual military force, then I must affirm that there is nothing in such inter- 
ference which the law of nations may not in certain cases permit; and that the 
whole history of the connexion between England and Portugal has been almost an 
unbroken chain of such interference on our part,—nay, more, that the complaint 
to which the present Government is most justly exposed is, not that they have 
not interfered, but that they have interfered only on the wrong side.” The noble 
Viseount, continued Lord Stanley, seemed to stand up against interference, but 
in favour of intermeddling on all occasions, (A laugh.) This was the key to 
the noble Viscount’s policy; throughout his administration of foreign affairs he 
had been bent upon intermeddliug just so far as he thought he could go without 
the risk of actual harm being done. (A laugh.) Ia this case, unfortunately, 
the noble Viscount had carried his intermeddling a degree too far; and his con- 
duct had led to the necessity of that armed interference which the noble Viscount, 
in 152), declared that general principles and tie practice of the English Govern- 
ment forbade them to adopt. 

Lord Stanley described the actual state of Portugal, as Lord George Bentinck 
had done; more at length, but with less force. He quoted the correspondence, 
with the view of showing that Colonel Wylde had not acted as an impartial me- 
diator, but was a partisan, a mere tool willing to perfurm whatever Marshal Sal- 
danha might think proper to desire. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne defended the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment, with the same arguments as those employed in the other House; 
but his defence included also some additional points. 

Ile showed that the course taken by the Government was not based upon an 
approval of the misconduct justly imputed to the Portuguese Government, but 
that it was based upon an admission of that misconduct, and upon the hopeless- 
ness of a peaceful issue to the cruelty and devastation which had reached their 
height iu Portugal. 

If the Government of this country had not interfered, one of three results might 
have taken place. First, the Queen of Portugal might, if she had succeeded, 
have established a despotism. Was that a consummation to be desired? She 
might have been unsuccessful; and the insurgents, having got the upper hand, 
might have established a republic; which no one could doubt they would have 
done if they had succeeded, ‘Then there was a third contingency: part of the 





forces possessed by the insurgents, and by far the most military part, although | 


the leaders carefally disownea anything like an adherence to Don Miguel and the 


principles of his insurrection, were favourable to Don Miguel, and they might, if | 


they had succeeded, have established the despotism of Don Miguel. ‘Lhere were, 
therefore, three chances which this country had to contemplate if they did not 
intericre,—the despotism.of Donna Maria da Gloria; a republic with the Junta of 
Oporto at its head; aud the despetism of Don Miguel, Each of those chances in- 
volved war, and would have fyrced upon the Government of this country the ne- 
cessity of taking arms for the purpose of counteracting the evils that would have 
resulted from it. ' 

Lord Lansdowne did not think that Spain was quite wrong in the determina- 
tion she had taken; he did not think that she could see with indifference what 
was passing in Portugal. When they saw’ the union that had been cemented be- 
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tween certain parties in Spain and in Portugal, whose object it was to 

the throne and change the dynasty, the Spanish Government could not afford 
view with indifference the great changes which were taking place in P rt 
Lord Stanley said that we ought to have held out a threat to Spain: that is wi 
his pacific policy would be! He would get himself involved by a side-wind— not 
by uniting peaceably, but by making war with Spain: and to allow Spain alone 
interfere, would not merely embroil Portugal and Spain, but the ultimate » 
would be to embroil France and this country. Although Lord Stanley had taken 
advantage of a speech of M. Guizot, in which he denied that there had beep an 
offer of interference on the part of France by herself, it must not be Supposed j 
in the course of events, Spain had interfered, and the noble Lord had come down 
with a war upon Spain for such interference, that France would have stood by and 
remained perfectly neutral. If the noble Lord founded his policy on a caicula- 
tion of probabilities for the future, he must not make quite so sure of the 
fect acquiescence of France while we were attacking Spain. He therefore 
thought that we had pursued a wise wy upon this occasion; and that we 

as Mr. Canning said in some part of that speech to which the noble Lord po | 
with so much admiration, not waited for war—we had gone before it and had 
prevented it. 

Lord Lansdowne defended Colonel Wylde from the charge of partisanshi 
Colonel Wylde was chosen as an eminent, distinguished, able, and discreet office, 
who had been engaged for years in the Peninsular war, knew well the people of 
Spain and of Portugal, had a leaning towards Liberalism, and a 
knowledge of the Liberals in both countries. The only foundation for the charge 
of partisanship was that his language had been civil. 

The Duke of WeLLinaTon had listened with attention to Lord Stanley's 
speech, and agreed in the necessity of absolutely refraining from all inter. 
ference with the details of any other government; but he must neverthe- 
less say that this country had a most essential interest in preserving the 
peace, if possible in preserving the tranquillity of every other country in the 
world, and of maintaining the due powers of a government with whom we 
are in friendly alliance. 

A British Minister cannot exist in any country in which he will not have g 
most important anjl predominant influence in maintaining peace; and it is the 
duty of a British Minister to watch the ap po and to endeavour by all 
meaus in his power to maintain the tranquillity of the country and the authority 
of its government. The late transactions in Portugal are partly owing to the 
want of a sufficient interference by England during the administration of Costa 
Cabral; though Lord Howard de Walden had frequently remonstrated against the 
proceedings of the Portuguese Government, and urged upon the Portuguese Go- 
vernment the necessity of conducting their proceedings upon popular principles. 
Although we are bound to avoid all interference with the internal ha 
of Portugal, yet our old relations with Portugal, our commercial relations with 


| the Portuguese, our political interest in the position which Portugal should main- 


tain amongst the independent kingdoms of Europe, require that England should 
exercise its friendly influence in preserving qaiet, order, and good government in 
that country. It cannot be denied that it is the duty.of this Government to pro- 
vide means of protection for the subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in 
Portugal. Now that country was in a state of general insurrection; no great 
military event had occurred, but it was governed by two parties, each havi 
nearly an equality of strength. It was ascertained that the insurgent troops had 
embarked some thousands of men for Lisbon to effect the dethronement of the 
Queen. Was that an object desirable for this Government to see accomplished? 
That object had been prevented; and was it possible that the mediating power 
could act otherwise? He thought the Government was justified in mediating be- 
tween the Queen and her revolted subjects at the request of the Queen, and with 
the concurrence of France and Spain; but should the House accede to Lord Stanley's 
motion, the effect would be to prevent her Majesty’s Government from having 
opportunity of bringing to a successful issue the mediation which they had hitherto 
conducted in so satisfactory a manner. 

The Government was also defended by the Earl of Sr. Germans and 
Lord Granvitte. The Earl of Wincuitsea supported Lord Stanley. 
Lord Beaumont could not go so far as the motion, but wished no impres- 
sion to go abroad that the British Government approved of the conduct of 
the Queen rather than that of the Junta. 

The House divided—For the motion, 47; against it, 66; majority for 
Ministers, 19. ‘The House then adjouraed, at half-past ten o'clock. 

Some further questions of a minor kind arose in both Houses on Thurs 
day. Mr. Murr wished to know whether the blockade of Oporto had been 
taken off ? Lord Patmenrston hoped that it had, and that, the next 
despatches would announce that Oporto might be approached by shipping 
as usual, 

Mr. Osnorneé wished to know whether the British Government had 
official information of a Royal decree published on the 6th of June in the 
Diario do Govern, by which the Queen of Portugal suspended [for one 
month longer} personal freedom, the liberty of the press, and some minor 
matters: also, whether the British Government were prepared to enforce 
the rescinding of it by force of arms if necessary? Lord PALMERSTON 
answered, that probably the decree had been issued before the Government 
at Lisbon was aware that the Junta had accepted the proposed terms; 
indeed there could be no doubt that the Portuguese Government would 
keep good faith with the Junta: but he could not state what Government 
would do in a supposititious case. 

Lord GrorGr Bentinck drew attention to a decree issued in Novem- 
ber, by which the Queen not only made the notes of the Bank of Lisbon a 
legal tender, but rendered private bargains to pay in specie criminal by 
annulling them; which Lord George denounced as an infraction of the 
treaty of Lisbon of July 1842. He also complained that the personal 
guarantee stipulated for British subjects by that treaty, when the Consis- 
torial Court was given up, had been violated by the abolition of trial by 
jury. Lord PaLMerston replied to the first point, that the giving a forced 
and arbitrary value to paper which was suffering a depreciation in value 
was by no means unprecedented in history, nor even in the history of our 
own notes, although it might be at variance with Lord George's Free-trade 
principles. Government could not anticipate the complaints of British 
merchants; but when they are made they are referred to the Law-officers 
of the Crown, on whose opinion the Government acts. With respect to 
the personal guarantee, a British subject had suffered great injury from 
the suspension; a claim was therefore made by the British Government for 
the restoration of the Consistorial Court; the Consistorial Court has beet 
restored, and it now exists. ¢ 

Lord Brovcuam asked, whether it was true that when the Torres Ve- 
dras prisoners arrived at Angola, there happened an insurrection in the 00- 
lony; so that Count Bomfim, instead of being now a prisoner of war, Was 
Governor of Angola? Lord Lanspowse said, he had heard of such #'re- 
port, but did not know whether it was true. Lord Brovagam—* Have 
you any doubt about it?” Lord Lanspowxe—“I have some doubts 
Lord Broveuam catechized the Earl of AUCKLAND; but without any mort 
distinct answer. 
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COLONIZATION.' 
On Monday, Lord Marcus Hirt appeared at the bar of the Commons, 
with the following reply from the Queen to the address voted on the Ist of 
as moved by Lord Lincoln— 
# J have taken into consideration the address of my faithful Commons. I am 


it excused by the fact that that gentleman is the brother-in-law of Mr. 
George Cornewall Lewis. Mr. ViLLuers rose and insisted on his original 
charge, with great bitterness. If there were one person from whom he 
should have expected something unusual—unprofessional— something, he 
was going to say which a gentleman was not likely to do in the society of 


sensible of the advantages that may be derived from the adoption of further | gentlemen, but he would not use any unparliamentary language—it was 
measures for promoting colonization; and I shall direct that such further inquiries | the honourable Member for Weymouth. Mr. Villiers was proceeding to 


be made as may enable Parliament to adopt such a course free from those 
erils which precipitate legislation on this subject might cause both to emigrants | 
and the Colonies.” 
Tenant-Ricur 1 Ire.anp. ; 

On Wednesday, Mr. Suarman Crawrorp moved the second rea ling of | 
the Tenants (Irelaud ) Bill; engaging to explain its objects more distinctly, 
though he still left the subject in some obscurity. ‘The principal objects 
of the bill were, to prohibit the levying of distresses without full notice; 
and to secure to tenants compensation for improvements on leaving their 
holdings, without the condition that the holding should have been sanc- 
tioned by the landlord. He calculated that the bill would stimulate im- 

vement to the extent of 1/ per acre at least, more probably to the ex- 
tent of 4/. or 57. 

Mr. Monauan objected to the bill, that it was too vacue; not deter- 
mining the improvements for which compensation might be demanded, and 
providing for adjudication on disputed points by the very imperfect and 

nsive machinery of arbitration. He moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. BickuaM Escorr suggested that the second reading should be 
affirmed, as a recognition of the principle; the bill to be reintroduced in 
another session. 

Mr. LasoucnHEreE objected to that procedure. He explained that a 
Government bill on the subject had been delayed by the death of Lord 
Besborough, who was to have introduced it in the House of Lords. 

The measure was supported by Mr. Ek. B. Rocugr, Mr. M. J. O'Con- 
yet, Sir HW. W. Barron, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Macarruy, and Mr. Pou- 
tett Scrore; opposed by Sir Joun Waxtsu, Mr. Suaw, Mr. TrRELAwNyY, 
Mr. Youna, Mr. Lerroy, and Mr. Ross. On a division, the second read- 
ing was negatived, by 112 to 25. 

Poor-Law ADMINISTRATION. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Sir GeorGe Grey moved the 
order of the day for going into Committee on the Poor-law Administration 
Bill. This gave rise to a debate on the general merits of the measure. The 

es which referred to it consisted chiefly of those from opponents of 
the Anti-Poor-law class, and presented scarcely any novelty. Mr. GEORGE 
Bankes moved that the bill be committed that day three months; and he 
was supported iu his opposition by Captain Pecue.t, Mr. Grimspitcn, 
and Mr. Spooner. 

The real interest of the debate, however, lay in a matter entirely foreign 
tothe proper subject. It was introduced by Mr. Wittiam MiLes; who 
made a statement on behalf of Mr. Chadwick, in reply to aspersions made 
on that gentleman in the debate on the second reading of the bill. 

In that debate, Lord Jolin Russell spoke of Mr. Chadwick as having “ secretly 
countermined ” his official superiors; and accusations were also made, of his hav- 
i ferred groundless charges, having thwarted his superiors in the execution 

their duty, and of having done so from personal disappointment. Mr. Miles 
read a letter from Mr. Chadwick, giving a direct negative to these statements. 
He had remonstrated against the measures of the Commissioners; but he had 
done so officially and in form, and every representation that he made was aflirmed 
— Secretary of State. His complaints were always made of measures rather 

of persons. The larger remonstrances were made in 1835, 1837, and 1841; 
and therefore no disappointment in 1841, as Sir James Graham imputed, could 
have been the motive to acts begun in 1837 and earlier. The measures proposed 

Mr. Chadwick went to the credit of the Commissioners, and not to his credit ; 

leading reports, &c. bore their names, not his. Circumstantial evidence 
would negative every imputation. Mr. Miles also read a letter from Mr. Nicholls, 
the senior Commissioner, in reply to an appeal from Mr. Chadwick. Mr. 
Nicholls replied in a very friendly manner, testifying to Mr. Chadwick's ability 





and respectability of character. Mr. Nicholls observed, that they had differed, 
especially on the question as to the mode of transacting the office business; and 
he adds—* You know I always thought you wrong; but I never saw reason to 
doubt your sincerity, or the integrity of your motives.” 

Mr. Miles was followed by Lord Joun Russet; who stated that he re- | 
spected Mr. Chadwick's ability, and did not question the general respecta- 
bility of his character; but he did question the propriety of his conduct to 
the Poor-law Commissioners. 

With respect to the measures which Mr. Chadwick thought injurious, Lord 
John must say that he agreed with what Mr. Chadwick said. But he founded 
his disapproval on Mr. Chadwick's evidence before the Andover Committee. Mr. 
Chadwick had warned the Assistant-Commissioners that they would gain no fa- 
vour by preferring complaints; which conveyed a charge that the Commissioners 
wilfully shut their eyes to abuse. If he thought so, he ought to have stated his 
complaint to the Commissioners; and if they would not listen to him, he ought 

to have resigned. Lord John insisted that the practice of telling Assistant- 

Commissioners, that if they made complaints they would be regarded with dis- 

re, was an undermining of the Commissioners. He was sorry that he was 

ind to state that such was his impression, not removed by what he had heard 
that night. 

Sir James Grauam followed on the same side. 

_He had a sincere respect for the character of Mr. Chadwick; thought highly of 
his abilities; and testified in emphatic terms to the ay | occasions in which he 
had rendered public services. But he still thought that Mr. Chadwick had been 

ppointed in being passed over when a successor was appointed to Mr. Lefe- 
Vre; and that the misunderstandings between the Commissioners and Mr. Chad- 
gave a colour to the evidence of Mr. Chadwick against the Commissioners 
under whom he was serving. He did not think that the continuance of Mr. 
Chadwick in this particular Commission would be advantageous to the public 
service. On the other hand, he must say that the loss of his services to the pub- 
lic would be a very serious loss; and Sir James trusted that his claims to some 
other situation would be considered by the Government. 
Courtenay, Chairman of the Andover Committee, declared that 
he saw nothing in Mr. Chadwick's manner, under repeated cross-examina- 
to create an impression of unfairness on his part. 

Here the disputation took another turn. Mr. Curistie, who spoke 
warmly in defence of Mr. Chadwick, alluded to an imputation previously 
made upon himself by Mr. Villiers, that he had questioned Sir Frankland 

ns on his private affairs. That statement was untrue, and arose from 
& misconception on the part of Sir Frankland Lewis. He misunderstood a 

stion by Mr. Christie, who stopped the reply as soon as he could. Mr. 
ie declared that he should be the last person to wound the feelings of 
aay gentleman; and with respect to the warmth of Mr. Villiers, he thought 








allude to an unfounded charge against Sir James Graham; but he was in- 
terrupted by Sir James Grauam, who reminded him that Mr. Christie had 
made a handsome apology for the error. Mr. Vitirers had not for- 
gotten that; but the apology came long after. He proceeded to comment 
on the indecent character of the question put to Sir Frankland Lewis, 
which the Chairman disallowed— 

Mr. Curistre—* That is not true.” 

Mr, Virtiers—“ The honourable gentleman is the last man that ought to 
talk in that way. How dares he make use of that language tome?” (“ Order, 
order!”) 

The SPEAKER interposed. The two Members mutually apologized for 
having said anything unparliamentary. Mr. Vitviers, however, went on 
to reflect upon Mr. Christie; till the squabble was finally arrested by Sir 
GrorGe Grey, urging the House to go into Committee. 

After a few more speeches on the real question, Mr. Bankes’s amend- 
ment was putand negatived. The House went into Committee, and passed 
several clauses of the bill. Some attempts were made at material altera- 
tions; but they were decisively negatived; and after midnight the Chair- 
man reported progress. 


BirMINGHAM AND Oxrorp Ramoaway Case. In the House of Lords, on 
Thursday, Lord Lynpuurst called attention to the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Petitions respecting the Birmingham and Ostord Junction Railway; 
stating some new complications of the dispute between the North-western Com- 
pany and the Great Western Company. He moved that the Committee be in- 
structed to proceed with the inquiry. The feeling of the House, however, was 
against going on with the inquiry while proceedings ia the courts of law are pend- 
ing; and eventually the motion was negatived. 

Fever AND Assizes IN InELAND. In reply to Mr. Srarrorp O'Brien, on 
Wednesday, Mr. Lanovcuer® stated that the Assizes in Ireland would be held 
at the usual time; the proposal to defer them only applying to parts of Munster 
and Connaught, where the state of the gaols is such that the Assizes cannot be 
held without imminent danger of spreading fever. 

AcricuLturat Sratistics. On Wednesday, Mr. Mitxer Grrson, stating 
that there was no hope of carrying the Agricultural Statistics Bill this session, 
moved that the order of the day for the second reading be read and discharged, 
Mr. WitiiAmM Brown and Mr. Starvorp O'Brien pronounced a faneral oration 
over the bill: the latter observing, that it had not been supported by other members 
of the Government in a manner that showed their sense of its importance. Mr. 
WAKLEY objected to the withdrawal of the bill: but the Sreaken told him that 
he was too late in discussing the matter; and the order of the day was dis- 
charged. 


PROGRESS OF RAILWAY BILLS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

PREAMBLEs Proved tN Commirrer. June 14th.—Edinburgh-and-Northern (Branch 
from Burntisland to Dunfermline branch, &c.) (No. 2.) 

PROGRESS OF RAILWAY BIAS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDs, 

PREAMBLES PRoveD IN ComMMITTEE. June 14t:.— Norfolk, Caledonian (Glasgow- 
Garnkirk-and-Coatbridge, branch to Glasgow, and station). Vale-of-Neath. London- 
and-North. western (purchase of the Earl of Eliesmere’s interest). Bristol-and-South- 
Wales-Junction-and-Aust-Ferry. 

June 15th. — Caledonian-and-Dumbartonshire Junction (deviations between Dune 
tocher lime-works and Bowling). Herne-Bay-and-Canterbury Junction. Swansea- 
Vale. Eastern-Counties (Maldon-Witham-and-Braintree purchase). 

June 16th.—Caledonian (Glasgow-Garnkirk-and-Coatbridge Railway, branch to Glas- 
gow, and station). South-Wales. Norfolk (Yarmouth extension). General-Terminus 
and Glasgow-Harbour Railway Branches. Shrewsbury-and-Birmingham Act Amend- 
ment, and branches. East Lincolnshire (deviation at Boston and branch to Creat- 
Grimsby-and-Sheftield Junction). Newport-Abergavenny-and-Hereford deviations, Am- 
bergate Nottingham-Boston-and-Eastern Junction (alteration of line and branches). 

June \7th.—Lowestoff (and Harbour) (alteration near Reedham). London-and-North- 
western (Coventry and Minedun branches). Northampton-and-Banbury, Manchester- 
Sheffield-and-Lincolnshire, and Manchester and-Lincoin Union, and Chesterficld-and- 
Gainsborough Canal amalgamation. Dublin-and-Drogheda (Navan to Kells). Dun- 
dee-and-Perth (alteration and extension, and Inchture, Polgave, and Inchmichael 
branches). Great-Southern-and-Western extension (Portarlington to Tullamore), 
East-Lincolnshire (Louth-Navigation purchase), 

June \8th.— Liverpool Crosby-aud-Southport. London-and-North-western (Portobello- 
and-Wolverhampton branch). Birmingham-Wolverhampton-and-Stour-Valley (No. 1). 


Che Court. 

Tne Queen held a Court and Privy Council, at Buckingham Palace, on 
Thursday afternoon; at which Prince Albert and the principal Ministers 
attended. Sir George Arthur was sworn in, and took his seat at the Board. 
Her Majesty gave audiences to the Prince of Lucca, on his departure from 
England; to Earl Cathcart, on his return from Canada; and to Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston. The newly-appointed Bishop of Sodor and 
Man (Dr. Eden) did homage on his elevation to the see. 

The Queen having consented to stand sponsor to the infant daugliter of 
Lord Charles Wellesley, the ceremony of the christening took place on 
Monday, in the private chapel of Buckingham Palace. The infant was 
named “ Victoria Alexandrina.” In the evening, her Majesty and Prince 
Albert were present at a féte given by the Duke of Wellington, at Apsley 
House, in celebration of the event. There was a splendid banquet, fol- 
lowed by a concert. 

On Thursday, the Queen, accompanied by the Dutchess of Saxe Wei- 
mar, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal, went in a barouche to 
see the grand review in Hyde Park, given on that day instead of Wednes- 
day; the wet having hindered the usual military show to celebrate the be- 
ginning of the Waterloo battles. The troops were inspected by Prince Al- 
bert; who was accompanied by the Grand Duke Constantine, the Here- 
ditary Duke of Saxe Weimar, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Harry Smith, 
and a brilliant staff, on horseback. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester gave a grand ball on Thursday evening, at 
Gloucester House; at which the Queen and Prince Albert were guests. The 
Royal couple also attended a similar entertainment given by the Dutchess 
of Sutherland, on Wednesday, at Stafford House. 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert, went to Her Majesty's Theatre 
in state on Tuesday, surrounded with the usual splendours, and received 
with the usual honours. The opera of her Majesty's choice on this occa- 
sion was Norma; which she had witnessed some days before at Covent 
Garden. 

The Queen gave audience on Thursday to Count Schimmelpenninck, 
the Dutch Ambassador; who presented to her Majesty an equestrian por- 
trait of the King of the Netherlands, , 
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On Monday, a copy of “ Gray's Elegy,” illustrated by the Etching Club, | 


was presented to Prince Albert by Mr. Bell the sculptor. His Royal 
Highness also inspected a statuette of “Una and the Lion,” about to be 
executed at the Staffordshire Potteries. 

Prince Albert was present at the Waterloo banquet. at Apsley House, 


yesterday. ‘ 
The Queen Dowager visited the Queen on Monday, at Buckingham 
Palace. 


The Hereditary Grand Duke and Dutchess of Saxe Weimar visited 
the Bank of England and the General Post-oflice on Saturday, and on 
Monday the Royal Mint. 

The MMletropolis. 

At a meeting of Marylebone electors, on Thursday evening, Mr. Jolin 
Williams announced that Sir Charles Napier was not going to Lisbon, and 
and had therefore determined again to present himself as a candidate. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Monday, to consider the bill 
now before Parliament for regulating the Conservancy of the Thames. 
The proceedings lasted for some hours, with closed doors; the exclusion 
of strangers being defended by the plea that the discussion turned upon 
certain private communications between the Government and the Com- 
mittee of the Court. 

A public meeting was held on Saturday, in the great room of the Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, to promote the erection of a monument in 
honour of William Caxton, and to commemorate the introduction of print- 
ing into England. Among those who attended were, the Marquis of 
Northampton, Mr. Bancroft the American Minister, Dr. Buckland Dean 
of Westminster, the Reverend I. H. Milman, Mr. Macready, Mr. Murray 
of Albemarle Street, Mr. T. Longman of Paternoster Row, Mr. Clowes, 
Mr. Maclise, Mr. E. H. Bailey, R.A., Mr. Payne Collier, and other gen- 
tlemen connected with literature and art. ‘The chair was taken by Lord 
Morpeth; who in opening the business of the day, referred to Mr. Milman 
in terms of eulogy as the originator of the movement, and gave an 
outline of Caxton’s career, as the father of English printing. All the 
speeches concurred in the endeavour to make out the value and extent of 
Caxton's services by the mechanical facilities of priuting, aud the diffusion 
of the English language, with its press, all over the world. Mr. Milman 
avowed the “ pareutal ailection” with which he clung to his original sug- 
gestion as to the kind of nionument. He thought » fountain should con- 
stitute a part of it, with lights at night—a type of puritication and enlighten- 
ment; precise form and details would be matter for the deliberate consi- 
deration of the committee. The meeting uuanimously resolved that 
there should be a monument, and that it should be placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster Abbey. The formation of the committee and of 
a sub-committee led to some discussion. It was at length decided to have 
& numerous general committee, to determine the character of the monu- 
ment; and also a smaller committee, to decide on the merits of any designs 
proposed. ‘The list of the general committee comprises about seventy 
uames, including Bishops, Peers, Members of Parliament, authors, book- 
sellers, printers, type-founders, paper-makers, and other persons, in or out 
of trade. The smaller committee, to decide any question of art, consists 
of Mr. Charles Barry, R.A, Mr. William Etty, R.A., the Reverend H. 
Milman, and Sir Ric .°d Westmacott, R.A. The ‘Reverend H. Milman 
and Mr. Henry Cole xuspectively were appointed Treasurer and Secretary. 
Subscriptions in aid are to be forthwith sought in all quarters. 

“ A Practical Man,” writing to the Morning Chronicle, suggests that the 
best monument for Caxton would be a “ Caxton Hospital” for decayed 
printers. It might be erected among the buildings of the intended im- 
provements in Westminster; and might afford an asylum for a certain pro- 
portion of decayed literary men as well as printers. 

Several noblemen and gentlemen met at the chambers of “the Tithe- 
Redemption Trust,” in Abingdon Street, on Thursday; Lord John Man- 
ners, the originator of the society, presiding. The Bishop of Exeter and 
several clergymen were present; the Bishop expressing great interest in the 
scheme. A sub-committee was formed to organize the society: it consists 
of Lord John Manners, Lord Robert Grosvenor, the Reverend Dr. Spranger. 
Mr. G. H. Drew, and Mr. R. Few. 





In the Court of Queen’s Bencli, on Monday, a case of considerable interest came 
on for argument: it was an appeal from the order of a l’olice Magistrate tor the 
removal of a female pauper and child, named Burnie, to t! ttlement of her late 
husband; but the interest lay in a question incidentally involved in the proceed- 
inze—whether a marriage between a widower and his deceased wife's sister is 
valid. In this case the sister was illegitimate. After lasting two days, the fur- 
ther argument was adjourned until the 23d instant. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Wednesday, an acti: 
of promise of marriage. In the years 1842 and 1843, 
Richardson, and the defendant Steele, resided in the family of Mr. Waugh the 
chemist, of Regent Street; the young man as an assistant in the business, and 
the girl as a servant in the family. An attachment sprang up between them; 
Steele always professing an intention to marry the girl, although distinctly told 
that she had no money; and when they left Mr. Waugh’s louse, they continued 
to correspond. ‘The plaintiff went to the Continent in service: and the defendant 
commenced business on his own account in Brighton, in which he had prospered. 
Suddenly Mr. Steele ceased to write to the plaintiff. her return trom the 
Gontineat, she went down to Brighton to seek an interview. After the interview, 
the defendant wroie several letters, dryly expressing a desire to drop any farther 
correspondence. He subsequently returned all the presents she had made him. 
The defence admitted the attaciment; but treated 1t as the boyish passion of the 
young assistant for the maid-servant “ Betsey,” which liad vanished with the 
discretion of riper years. Mr. Justice Williams told the Jury, that a deliberately 
formed engagement had been fully proved, and that the plaintitf was entitled to 
fair compensation. Whereupon the Jury found a verdic: for the plaintiff, with 
2507. damages. 

At the Cintral Crim‘nal Corrt, on Monday, Solomon Israel, James Magnus 
and Elizabeth Magnus, were tried tor a misdemeanour in liaving kept back a wit- 
ness in a case of felony. Anne Davis, a servant, had charged Philip Magnus, the 
brother of James, with robbing her: the man was commitied; but when his trial 
came on, Davis did not appear, and he was acquitted. It seems that the prose- 
cutrix had been induced by the prisoners to absent herse!f from the Court; they 
having previously taken her to a person they called an a:torney, who assured the 
woman she would not be acting unlawfully. The charge was fully established; | 
"and the accused were found guilty. The two men were sentenced each to pay a 
fine of 25/., and to be imprisoned for two months; the woman was fined 101. ~ 

On Wednesday, when several cases of manslaughter were tried, Mr. Justice 
Patteson complained, that in such cases the Judges of this Court were frequently | 
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| put to great inconvenience, because no counsel had een employed to conduct the 
| prosecution: the Judges were obliged to wade through all the depositi ve 
at the facts of the case. Mr. Ballantine said that this was the result of the ny. 
gardly scale of fees allowed by the rules of the Court: no respectable solicit 
would undertake the cases for such remuneration. The Judge said, if that ~~ 
the case, a change ought to be made at one 
Edward Thomas was tried for the manslaughter of Joseph Dawson. Both —_ 
boatmen on the Grand Junction Canal; they foug ut Brentford; ana the 
prisoner appeared to have inflicted « fatal i y on his opponent. But it wag 
also apparent that Thomas had not wished to fight: Dawson was a powerfyl 
man; and he had waylaid the accused, and forced him into the contest, The 
prisoner was acquitted. 
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On Thursday, there were two t ict 
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Che Provinces. 

The nomination of candidates for the represeutation of Derby, vacant 
by the succession of Lord Duncannon to the Peerage, took place on 
Wednesday. The only candidates were the Honourable Frederick Leveson 
Gower, brother of Lord Granville, and Mr. M*Grath, a Chartist from 
London. 

Mr. Gower, addressing the electors from the hustings, avowed himself a friend 
to civil and religious liberty. He detested bigotry, whether as displayed by 
Roman Catholics abroad, or by “ No-Popery ” Protestants at home. No one should 
be taxed for the support of another’s religion. Although a member of the Chureh 
of England, he was opposed to the payment of church-rates by Dissenters. He 
would oppose the payment of the Roman Catholic clergy out of national funds, 

fe was a Free-trader, and would support the repeal of all taxes on articles of 
common necessity. He advocated shorter Parliaments, and the ballot. He 
could not go so far as universal suffrage: no doubt, many fit persons were denied 
the privilege of the franchise, but he considered that a certain degree of know. 
ledge was indispensable. Therefore he would enlighten the people. While sup: 
porting the Government plan of education, as the best that circumstances woul 
adinit, he would have preferred a purely secular system. 

Mr. M‘Grath also addressed the elec He was es pec ially bitter ag: 
Whigs, who had given them the New Poor-law; and if returned, he wo 
in his power to get rid of “that atrocious and accursed enactment.” 
points of the Charter were then enlarged upon, with much 
ability. 

The show of hands was i: of Mr. Gower; and a poll was de- 
manded for Mr. M‘Grath; but as a certain necessary sum of 23/. 10s. for 
fees was not forthcoming, the Mayor declared that no poll had been de- 
manded, and that Mr. Gower, was duly elected. 
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Mr. Disraeli has made another long speech to the electors of Bueking- 
hamshire. On Saturday he attonded a meeting at the Town-hall; the 
shair being occupied by Mr. P. Box, Chairman of the Buckingham Pro- 
tection Society; who introduced Mr. Di i in terms of eulogy. Mr. 
Disraeli retrod much of his former ground; but the novelty of his address 
lay in the Anti-Popery part of it. National Education brought hin to the 
National Church, and from th ( the Roman 
Church— 
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A resolution of contid Mr. Disraeli was subsequently pass 
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On the saine day, iourable C. C. Cavendish, the Libera 
date, dined with a larg of his supporters at Aylesbury. Mr. Caven 


dish made no avowal of his political opinions; contenting hiimself with briefly 
returning thanks. The other speeches were highly Whiggish; and the 
health of Lord John Russell and her Majesty's Ministers was drank with 
“unbounded applause.” 





Lord Brackley has issued a letter to the electors of South Lancashire, 
withdrawing his cl to their support at the next election. “ I do not, 
he says, “ feel myself justitied in endeavouring to maintain, against the de- 
clared wishes aud opinions of a considerable body of the constituency, 
pretensions which I cannot ground upon past service or personal ability. 

A meeting of the commitiee recently formed for securing the return of 
Mr. Charles Villiers, was held on Monday, at Manchester. The com- 
mittee resolved to secure the return of Mr. Brown and Mr. Villiers; but, 
in consequence of Lord Brackley’s retirement, to suspend their projected 
canvass for the present. 


The Honourable Calthorpe Gough, heir-presumptive to Lord Galthorpe, 
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a 
and a Protectionist, has issued an address to the electors of North Staf- 
fordshire, in opposition to Mr. Edward Buller, the Liberal Member. 

Mr. George Cornewall Lewis, the Poor-law Commissioner, has addressed 
the electors of Hertfordshire, as a supporter of the Russell Administration, 
and of “progressive amelioration of our institutions.” He regards the law 
af settlement and poor-removal as requiring immediate revision. 

The Hampshire Independent contains a paragraph stating that the requi- 
sition to Lord Palmerston to stand for South Hampshire is receiving signa- 
tures from all classes of county voters, and that there is no doubt of his 
being returned without opposition. 

The illness with which Mr. Saville Ollney was seized at the Colchester 
meeting, this day fortnight, has resulted in his retirement from the field. 
Major Beresford has come forward to supply his place. 
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A portion of the Liberal electors have denounced Mr. Rebow as a Con- | 


gervative in disguise; declaring that they wili abstain from voting unless 
some real Reformer should offer himself. 

The Committee of the Bridgewater Branch Protestant Alliance have 
not allowed Mr. Bouverie to escape unchallenged. They repeat their 
question as to the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. 
Mr. Bouverie answers, that as it would be worse than idle, under existing 
circumstances, to propose to Parliament any such endowment, he should 
now oppose such a proposition; but he declines to pledge himself under 
all circumstances to oppose a measure which some may call endowment; 
though he will pledge himself to do nothing that in his estimation is inju- 
rious to the Established Church. The Committee, not satisfied with this 
answer, uext inquire whether or not Mr. Bouverie is opposed “ on principle” 
toany such proposition which may be submitted to Parliament “at any 
period.” Thus pressed, Mr. Bouverie declines to pledge himself that under 
gome circumstances his decision may not be different from what it now is. 








The previous replies from Mr. Acland and Mr. Dickinson have led to 
the adoption of the following resolutions by the committee— 

* That this committee deeply lament the sentiments avowed by Mr. Dickinson. 

“ That while the committee acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. Acland’s re 
they cannot conscientiously depart from the principles avowed by them in th 
printed objects.” 

At the invitation of “a considerable portion of the Senate” of Cambridge 
University, supporters of the Church of England, especially against the 
*corruption and usurpation” of the Romish Chureh, Lord Fielding has 
come forward as a candidate. He is strictly a “ Conservative,” and objects 
to Corn-law repeal; but above all things it is his “stern determination to 
act, by the help of God, solely and unflinchingly upon religious principles, 
rejecting all doctrine of expediency.” 
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Sir Thomas Bernard Birch has issued an address to the electors of Liver- 
pool, as the Liberal candidate. He promises to strive for the completion of 
the work of free trade; and for the establishment of a system of moral, in- 
tellectual, and religious education. 

Mr. Spooner’s friends are up and stirring at Birmingham. His general 
committee has been organized; and it is understood that they propose to 
“split” their votes, giving Mr. Muntz support. Mr. Muntz still refuses to 
coalesce with Mr. Scholefield, who will thus have to fight the Conservative 
Member single-handed. It is said that a large party of the Liberal electors 
are unwilling to disturb Mr. Spooner at present, both because of his assi- 
duity as a Member, and because of its being, by reason of his advanced 
years, the last time that he will tender his services in Parliament. 

In answer to a requisition from Huddersfield, Mr. George Wilson, of 
Manchester, has stated that it is not his intention to go into Parliament at 
present. 

Friends of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton continue to canvass Lincoln city 
in his behalf. 

Mr. Rolt, Q.C., a Liberal, has come forward as an “ independent” can- 
didate for Stamford; opposing the Marquis of Exeter, and supporting the 
interest of a local railway project. 

Mr. Benjamin Smith having retired from Norwich, Mr. 5. M. Peto has 
issued his address to the electors as a candidate on Free-trade principles. 

The vacancy at Lichfield, caused by the retirement of Mr. Mostyn, who 
stands for Flintshire, is expected to be supplied by Lord Ansun, private 
Secretary to Lord Palmerston. 

A new candidate has made 
of Mr. J. P. Deering, of the I 

Lord Charles Fitzroy has quite unexpectedly announced his retirement 
from Bury St. Edmund's. Mr. FE. H. Bunbury, son of Sir Henry, is in the 
field as a supporter of the p»osent Ministry. 

Disqualified for Marylebone, Mr. David Salomans reverts to Maidstone. 
He tells the electors in his address, that he is opposed to religious endow- 
meuts, and is favourable to free trade, a poor-law for Ireland, and the edu- 
cation of all classes. 

The veteran Mr. Philpotts again comes forward for Gloucester. His ad- 
dress announces that he retains “the same attachment to the cause of the 
people,” and “ to civil and religious liberty to the fullest extent.” 


is appearance at Aylesbury, 
e, near Wendover. 









Captain A’Court has declared his intention of not coming forward to 
claim the second seat for Tamworth. He has no chance, it would appear, 
against Mr. William Yates Peel: who will probably be elected without op- 
Psition. 

The representation of Stroud is sought by Mr. Samuel Baker. He is 
warmly attached to the Established Church, but would extend toleration 
in the widest form: he cannot, however, conform to the policy of granting 
national funds for the support of Maynooth College. He advocates ex- 
tension of education to all classes, but “not without the Bible.” On “ po- 
titical economy and commercial laws” he declines to commit himself: the 
recent changes have not been tested by experience. 





Mr. Henry Smith, who was killed by the collision at Wolverton station, was 
te manager of the North Lancashire Steam Navigation Company, of Fleetwood. 

The inquest was resumed on Friday. The engine-driver, stoker, and the two 
guards of the train, described the journey to Wolverton, and the disaster which 
Occurred in the siding. They knew when the train left the main line for the 





Siding, by the jerk which occurred in crossing the points. The speed of the train | 


been reduced, so that it could have been pulled up at the station; but, from 

wet state of the weather, it was impossible to retard the motion sufficiently to 
Prevent the collision in the siding. The chief guard was asked, what would be 

elect. of having six guards with breaks ona train? He replied, “ It would 
be wonderfully great ” in stopping a train. 


| 


| had no power to survey this bridge: 
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Mr. Smith, Inspector of the Police of that district of railway, was on the spota 
few minutes after the accident. He asked Policeman Fossey how it was he had 
turned the train into the siding? After a pause, Fossey said, “1 don't know, 
Sir”; presently adding, “ My watch deceived me.” He asked the Inspector if an 
one was killed; and on Mr. Smith saying he did not know, Fossey exclaimed, 
“Well, if no lives ave lost, you may transport me as soon as you like: 
send me out of the country at once—that is just what I want.” Some 
time after, he said, “I thought it had been a goods-train; for the lights 
deceived me.” The man’s watch was found to be four minutes too slow: 
he had said it was fifteen minutes wrong. When Fossey made the exela- 
mations, he was much agitated, and apparently reckless. He had turned another 
train into the siding very recently. On the 3st of May, at night, an excursion- 
train was returning to Birmingham; Fossey changed the points, and the train 
entered the siding: but the night being light, a man stationed at the middle 
points perceived the error, and turned the train on to the main line again. On 
that occasion, the policeman said he had forgotten that an excursion-train was 
due, though he had received instructions respecting it. For this negligence he 
was ordered to be fined a shilling and severely reprimanded. On the night of 
the 5th there was no lucgage-train due or expected; and witness had never known 
an instance of a luggaye-train and a mail-train arriving at the station within half 
an hour, or even within three quarters of an hour of each other. The prisoner, since 
he had been on the line, had been “an attentive, sober, diligent, and good man.” 

After other witaesses had been examined, the Station-master at Wolverton put 
in a return proving that for the last month no luggage-trains or “ empties” 
arrived within three quarters of an hour of the mail-train. 

The Coroner asked Captain Sy: , who attended from the Railway Board, 
whether he could throw out any suggestion by which a similar accident might be 
avoided in future? Captain Symonds bore testimony to the generally admirable 
management of the North-western line. After adverting to the immediate cause 
of the accident, the alteration of the points, he urged the adoption of a number of 
breaks proportioned to the weight of the train; and stated, that in his report to 
the Commissioners of Railways he should be prepared to make a recommendation 
on the subject. He had been informed, that of the 6,000 persons employed by 
the company, 4,000 had a contro! more or less great over the lives of the public; 
and he thought the very few accidents which had occurred on that line evinced 
the care with which they had been selected. 

The inquiry was then adjourned to Tuesday. 

On that day some more witnesses were examined; but their evidence did not 
throw any new light on the matter. The Jury deliberated for three hours, and 
then returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter against Barnard Fossey”; at i 
to it the following remarks—* The Jury feel it their duty to express, that the 
Company ought to be more particular in the selection of officers for a post of such 
importance to the safety of the public as the one lately occupied by Barnard 
Fossey: that Barnard Fossey, having turned a train into the same siding om 
Monday the 31st of May contrary to the rules, ought to have been dismissed im- 
mediately: and lastly, that every train should have a number of breaks and 
guards e yportioned to ‘he size and weight of the train; it appearing quite evident 
to the Jury, that had ‘sat precaution been taken, the train might have beea 
stopped, and the recent iatal and melancholy catastrophe avoided.” 

lhe inquiry respecting the fall of the railway bridge over the Dee at Chester 
was resummed on Wednesday. The evidence produced was adverse to the view 
of Mr. Stephenson, that a lateral blow had broken the iron girder. Mr. Tomkin- 
son, a passenger, thought, from the sensations at the moment of the accident, that 
it did not result from a lateral blow, but from the breaking of the girder in con- 
sequence of the weight on it: he had heard no bumping to show that the tender 
was off the line. M*‘Gregor, a man employed in the engineer's department, who 
was in the luggage-van, was positive that no vehicle was off the rails: he could see 
the whole length of the train just before the accident. Clayton, the engine-driver, 
was recalled; and he declared that if the tender had been off the rails he must 
have seen it. Thomas Jones, a Chester publican, said—*I was on the Grosvenor 
Bridge when I saw the train approach. On its passing over the bridge, near the 
Salteney side, I perceived a crack in the girder. It opened from the bottom. 
The engine had passed, and the tender was immediately over it. The engine went 
on, and I saw the tender jump up, and the carriages tell backwards through the 
bridge. The last carriage in the train came first, aud then the others fell.” Mr. 
Tyrell thought the witness had a tolerable good sight: the Grosvenor Bridge wag 
a quarter of a mile from the spot. Some of the Jury said it was not. The Co- 
roner, at the request of the Jury, ordered the distance to be measured. Other 
evidence tended to the same conclusion. Mr. H. Robertson, the engineer of the 
Shrewsbury and Chester Railway, considered that the bridge had broken from the 
weight of the train and the ballast laid on it. Though engineer to the line, he 
a person sent by him had been prevented 
from inspecting the structure before the opening of the railway. He had not been 
alarmed for its safety, tiough he did not approve of the principle of its construction. 

At a subsequent perivl of the day, it was announced that the distance from the 
railway bridge to the Grosvenor Bridge was 690 yards. A very long report was 
then handed in by Captain Symonds and Mr. Walker, the Government officers, 
It did not give a decide opinion on the cause of the accident, though it presumed 
that the cast-iron girder and the wrought-iron tension-rods, if not acting toge- 
ther, would be of insuflicient strength to bear the weight of the bridge itself, 
ballast, and the passing train. For perfect safety, the girders alone should have 
been of more than sufficient strength to resist the pressure to which the bridge 
was liable. The abutments were good, and did not contribute to the disaster. 
It was probable that it was caused by a lateral blow on the beam; the different 
| veighed against each other. Though not an agreeable 
compelled to regard the construction of the bridge as 





mids, 














probabilities are to be 
task, the reporters liad beet 
too weak. 

After an hour's deliberation, the Jury returned a verdict equivalent to “ Acci- 
dental death ” with respect to the suflerers; but added remarks to this effect— 
“ We are unanimously of opinion, that the girder did not break from any lateral 
blow, or from any defect in the masonry, but from its being made of a strength 
insuflicient to bear the pressure of quick trains passing over it. We feel that the 
eleven remaining girders, having been cast from the same pattern and of the same 
strength, are equally weak, and equally dangerous for quick passenger-trains.” 
No girder bridge of so brittle and treacherous a metal as cast iron alone is safe 
for quick or passenger-trains. There are, however, more than a hundred such 
bridges in use on various railways: these appear to be unsafe. The Jury there- 
fore call on Government to institute an inquiry into the safety of such bridges. 








IRELAND. 

Mr. John Robert Godley, author of a capital book of travels in North 
America, and more generally known by his plan of colonization for the relief 
of Ireland, has addressed the electors of Leitrim county, where his father’s 
estates lie. He does not speak of party politics: his earliest connexions 
have been “ Tory”; but in fact Mr. Godley possesses an intelligence and 
an elevation of purpose superior to party politics. 

A coalition has taken place between the Earl of Wicklow and Earl 
Fitzwilliam to effect the return of Lord Milton and Sir Ralph Howard for 
the county of Wicklow. 

Mr. Hugh Morgau Tuite retires from the representation of Westmeath. 


With the exception of the counties of Limerick and Clare, where outrage 
is rife, the social condition of the country exhibits a decided amendmeat. 
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Fever, though still widely spread, is rapidly losing its typhoid character; 
and the general aspect of the crops is described as encouraging. A doubt 
still hangs over the soundness of the potatoes; but at present the balance 
of evidence inclines to the hopeful side. 

The less virulent fever has still its victims. One of the Members for 
the county of Tipperary, Mr. R. A. Fitzgerald, has died of it. 

The Reverend Robert Noble, in a letter to the Standard, bitterly de- 
nounces the operation of the New Poor-law on the incomes of clergymen. 
The Poor-law Guardians strike a rate varying from 5s. to 10s. in the 

und: the instant the rate is struck, although it may never be collected, 
the landlords deduct the full amount from the clergyman’s yearly income 
from the half-year’s rent charge. Where the rate is 10s. in the pound, the 
effect is to swallow up the whole half-year’s income. [Some of the griev- 
ous effects of this monstrous injustice have been communicated to us on 
the most respectable authority. ] 


The weekly meetings at Conciliation Hall have resumed their regular 
course. On Monday, Mr. John O'Connell read a letter from the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ardagh, Dr. O'Higgins, in which he submits a plan for 
reorganizing the collecting department of the Association. It is proposed 
that the priests should preach, for some Sundays consecutively, the “ ab- 
solute necessity of maintaining Conciliation Hal! in full activity”; and 
then, assuming the command of the Repeal Wardens, accompany them on 
their collecting visits, keep accounts of the proceeds, and see the proper 
entries made in a parochial Repeal account-book. Myr. John O'Connell 
foresaw that this letter would be the object of “the ribald jest” of the 
“felon Times”; but who cared! Rent, including 20/. 10s. from Dr. O'Hig- 
gins and the clergy of his diocese, 37/. 

At the last meeting of the Irish Confederation, Mr. Smith O'Brien refer- 
red with “ feelings of no ordinary pain” to the unceremonious rejection of 
his advances by the O'Connell family. He considered it part of a “ pitiful 
and unworthy” attempt now made “to convert the wailings of a nation 
into the cry of a faction”: but such unworthy, ungenerous, and nefarious 
devices, will not succeed. 

Mr. Barrett, the editor and proprietor of the Pilot, announces his inten- 
tion to publish memoirs of O'Connell, first as a series of chapters in his 
journal, subsequently in a collected form as a book. Mr. Barrett was for 
seventeen years in habits of the closest intimacy with O'Connell; was 
privy to many things which embarrassed and thwarted the Irish leader; 
and he intimates that he shall make curious disclosures. 


In a long list of atrocities of the usual Irish kind, the following outrage stands 
out in hideous prominency, as related by the Limerick Chronicle. “ Near Heath- 
field, in this county, between seven and eight o'clock, on Tuesday night, a party 
of armed men surrounded the house of a farmer named John Bennis, steward to 

erty in that quarter belonging to Mr. Scanlan. The unfortunate victim of 

r vengeance was at the time surrounded by his wife and children; but, reck- 
less of this affectionate family circle, they assailed him without hesitation, felled 
him to the ground, and, while prostrate, one of the miscreants levelled a gun close 
to his head, and shot him dead. Bennis’s son and daughter endeavoured to save 
their ae ae father from his assailants, but received no mercy at the hands of 
the bloodthirsty ruffians; who dragged the unoffending woman outside the door, 
dashed her to the ground, and, with a refinement of barbarity, violently stretching 
out her arms, rolled a heavily-laden car across them, breaking both wrists! Not 
content with this savage outrage, the demons again entered the house, where 
Bennis’s wife was lamenting over the dead body of her murdered husband. They 
struck her with guns on the head, inflicting serious wounds, and left the son 
almost a lifeless corpse by his father’s side. From the fatal injuries sustained, 
the youth has since died. The only cause assigned for such diabolical atrocity is, 
that Bennis had served latitats for non-payment of rent a few days before.” 

Another murder is reported in the same county. As Murphy and Nunan, both 
farmers, were walking along the road towards Galbally, two men jumped out of a 
field; one fired a pistol at Murphy, and shot him dead; his accomplice twice 

i fire with a pistol which he presented at Nunan; the villains then made off. 
A Coroner's Jury has returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder” against the men; 
who are brothers, Andrew Dea and Patrick Dea. The latter is in custody. The 
assassins had been ejected from a farm, and they suspected that Nunan and his 
brother-in-law Murphy were in treaty for the raw 


SCOTLAND. 

* Mr. Welford and Sir David Baird continue an active canvass of Kast 
Lothian, in competition with each other, but not apparently iu any spirit of 
hostility. Both object to the Game-laws; Sir David going for modification, 
Mr. Welford for total repeal; and it is supposed that the farmers favour the 
Total Repealer. 

Colonel Ferguson Davie offers himself as a Liberal candidate for the 
Haddington district of burghs. 








foreign and Colonial. 

PortucaL.—The civil war may be considered as virtually at an end- 
Advices from both Lisbon and Oporto mention, that on the 9th instant, it 
was known that the Junta had accepted the amnesty and the four articles 
originally proposed by Colonel Wylde. The Queen was well disposed to 
make every concession required by the representatives of the three Powers, 
who were acting in harmony. 

The English and French missions were doing their best to check the 
further advance of the Spanish army of intervention. General Mendez 
Vigo, however, had reinforced the Portuguese fortress of Valencia. He had 
issued a pompous proclamation, in which he speaks of his troops as “ models 
of valour and discipline”; calling on the Portuguese to submit to the con 
stituted authorities of her most faithful Majesty. 

All was tranquil at Oporto. The English Consul had caused the 
blockade to be raised in favour of the British, Spanish, and French flags. 
Saldanha, calculating on the codperation of the Spanish army, had advanced 
his force; and the Junta, alarmed by his menaces, were increasing the de- 
fences of the Sierra Convent and of Villa Nova. No insult or injury had 
been offered to any British subject. 


Sparn.—By advices from Madrid, to the 11th instant, it appears that no 
had taken place in the Royal relations. Some sensation had been 
caused by an article in the Tiempo, in which the Queen's objections to 
marrying her cousin are spoken of without reserve, as well as the difliculty 
there was in persuading her to consent to the union. The Faro, exceed- 
ingly indignant, denies the truth of the assertion; which it ascribes to 
Seftor Pacheoo. 
La Semaine reports very imprudent conduct of the Duke de Glucksberg, 


the acting French Minister at the Court of Spain. The story is this. In. 
stead of observing a proper neutrality, the Duke has espoused the cause of 
Don Francisco. His visits to the Pardo are open and constant. At an 
interview, the Queen reproached him with his conduct; and the Duk 
made no reply; but on his return to the Embassy, he addressed a menagj “ 
note to Sefior Pacheco, threatening to demand his passports. After two 
days spent in correspondence and interviews, the aflair was settled so as to 
stop further scandal. 

The Queen is said to have declared, that unless measures be adopted to 
relieve her from the state of domestic misery in which she has been in. 
volved by her marriage, she will abdicate. 

France.—The principal incident in Paris has been the debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Portuguese intervention; which was, how. 
ever, disposed of in two hours. The question was raised by M. Crémieux. 
who contended that France had no interest in intervention, and had on} ; 
done so to curry favour with England. M. Guizot refused to follow 4 
Crémieux into the history of Donna Maria’s administration— , 

The Queen had certainly brought on the civil war by illegal acts; constitu. 
tional sovereigns would deceive themselves if they imagined that they could affect 
to use the language of absolute power with impunity. When they do so, they 
draw upon themselves the dangers and misfortunes belonging to absolute power 
When the insurrection broke out, the French policy was nonintervention, because 
the difference appeared to be purely a domestic one, between the partisans of two 
charters: but when the movement took a Miguelite character, the case was 
altered, and intervention became necessary for the interests of France, By 
that interest M. Guizot was alone swayed, and not by any desire of truckling to 
England. ' 

In the Chamber of Peers, an interesting discussion arose on a petition 
from Prince Jerome Bonaparte, to be allowed to return to France. The 
petition had been referred to the Committee, of which the report was 
brought up by M. Charles Dupin. The report recommended that the 
Chamber should remain neuter, leaving the matter to the Crown. Uti. 
mately, the report was referred to the Board of Information. 

A curious addition has been made by the National to the documents 
illustrating the charges of corruption, in the shape of a letter which was ad- 
dressed by the Prefect of Montpellier to a Conservative Deputy, M. Benoit 
Fould. M. Fould appears to have been very urgent that the Prefect 
should demand a cross of the Legion of Honour for a certain M. Albert, 
The Prefect reminds M. Fould, that he has already demanded three crosses 
for three of his friends, and advises him to be satisfied. A hint is at the 
same time given, that when the gentry of St. Pons (M. Fould’s con- 
stituents) find that he has nothing moie to give, they may turn ungrateful, 
and oust him. 

Queen Christina has arrived in Paris, and gone for the present to reside 
at Malmaison. She remained four days, from the Ist to the 4th instant, 
at Rome, on her route from Naples, and had a private audience of the 





; instant. 


Pope. It is understood that her brother of Naples gave her no welcome, 
and even refused to see her. 

Persta.—Serious frontier differences which have long existed between 
the Turkish Sultan and the Persian Shah have at length been amicably 
settled, by the mediation of England and Russia. 

Unirep Srates and Mexico.—The accounts brought by the Britan- 
nia, which left Boston on the Ist instant, contain nothing striking in the 
way of novelty. The Mexican war was prosecuted with all due activity, 
though without any fresh success in the field. Indeed, there was no 
enemy to impede the march of the American troops. General Scott had 
issued a proclamation to the Mexicans, and was advancing rapidly upon 
Mexico. A column had been advanced to Puebla, the second city of the 
republic, styled “ the unconquered”; but no resistance was anticipated. 
General Worth had taken possession of Perote. All the divisions were suf- 
fering an inconvenient diminution of numbers from the departure of the 
volunteers. The extent to which this had gone with General Taylor's 
army was so great as to nail him to his position at Walnutt Springs. 

The Mexicans seemed to have abandoned the open field, and to have 
commenced in earnest a guerilla warfare. Santa Anna and Canales were 
stirring up the people to organize guerilla bands. Commissions were pro- 
mised to the chiefs chosen by parties of not less than twenty men; and the 
orders were to proceed at once to massacre the stray United States men, 
sparing neither age nor condition. In aid of this movement, it is also stated 
that General Alvariez was marching from the North of Mexico with more 
than 25,000 troops, who will be scattered in guerilla parties between Ja- 
lapa and Puebla and towards Vera Cruz; and that a general disposition 
exists among the inhabitants of many villages to arm and accompany the 
General as guerillas. 

In the capital of Mexico everything was in confusion, with little or no 
preparation for defending the city. Deputy President Anaya had declared 
the city under martial law, apparently more for the repression of internal 
depredators than of defence. His term of' office would expire on the 15th 
The proclamations issued by the Government, written in language 
absurdly vigorous, failed to move the people, and the Administration was 
preparing to depart for Morelia. The Mexican families of the wealthier 
class were also removing, bag and baggage, to their distant estates. 

The domestic news from the United States is unimportant. The Pre- 
sident had gone to North Carolina, with his family. Grain continued to 
pour in from the West. ‘The emigrant-vessels from Great Britain were 
arriving in unusual numbers; and, as might be expected, had brought 
fever with them. The fever-hospitals of New York and Baltimore were 
full; and the infection is reputed to have spread among the medical men. 

The accounts from Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, all speak 
of the panic caused by the extent to which fever was raging on board the 
emigrant-vessels from Ireland. 





Miiscellaneous. 

Alarming reports have reached London respecting the health of Leopold 
King of the Belgians: one story is, that he labours under a hopeless com- 
plaint of the liver; another, that his mind is affected. These reports, how- 
ever, bear no appearance of authenticity. 

Letters from Berlin mention that M. Alexander von Humboldt was 8° 
ill that he was not expected to recover. 

Mr, Alfred Tennyson, the poet, is undergoing cold-water treatment at 
Umberslade Hall, near Birmingham. 











We are glad to hear that a noble Duke, having property in a county 
near the Metropolis, has arranged his affairs to the satisfaction of all parties, 
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jp the attainment of which he has been mainly aided by the disinterested- 
nes: of the noble Marquis his son.— Globe. 

The Roman correspondent of the Daily News furnishes a few new anec- 
dotes of Pius the Ninth. When the Pope was going lately to Subiaco, his 
major-domo presented an estimate of the expense, which was set down at 
2,00 dollars: but Pius is engaged in restoring the long-deranged finances 
of Rome: he sent for the Postmaster; who undertook to do what was 
needed for 400 dollars. On the Pope's return, a mob collected in his route 
to demand the dismissal of Grasselini, the present Governor of Rome. 
“ But what for?” asked the Pontiff. “ Because we do not want to have 
him,” said the mob spokesman. The Pope held up his hand to bless the 
crowd—they were obliged, at that sacred gesture, to kneel in silence—and 
the Pontiff went his way. Pius is a connoisseur in military matters: the 
Noble Guard has just appeared, in the annual procession of the Corpus 
Christi, with a new stecl helmet of the old Ruman model: it is much ad 
mired. 

Among the marriages of the week will be found that of Mr. John 
Bright, the Member for Rochdale. The ceremony was performed accord- 
ing to the custom of the Quakers, at the meeting-house in Wakefield. 


The Royal Mail Company have received an official communication from 
the Board of Admiralty, that their Lordships had approved of the route in- 
suring a monthly communication in future with New Orleans.—Standurd. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has acknowledged the receipt of a sum 
of unusual amount among “voluntary contributions” to the Treasury— 
the half of a bank-note for 5001, sent by “ B. W.,” “for the use of her 
Majesty's Government.” 

We have been informed on competent authority, that his Royal High- 
ness Prince George of Cambridge, commanding the troops in the Dublin 
district, lately intimated his intention of withdrawing his name from the 
list of members of the Hibernian United Service Club, unless an immediate 
stop were put to the gambling which had been carried on there for some 
time, and which had led to the ruin of several officers. His Royal High- 
ness also stated, that every general officer serving in Ireland intended to 
follow the example set by himself in this matter. It gives us sincere plea- 
sure to be enabled to add, that the committee of the Hibernian United Ser- 
vice Club promptly acceded to the Prince's wishes, and have determined 
to discountenance gambling within the walls of the club, by every means 
in their power.— United Service Gazette. 

Lord Ashley has addressed a letter to “ my good friends ” the Short-time 
Committees of Lancaster, York, and Chester; exhorting them, now that 
they have gained the two hours for which they have so long struggled, to 
lose no time in taking advantage of their triumph. Their success has 
imposed upon them new duties, of which they must not be neglectful; and 
they must seek counsel from those who have aided the movement, to turn 
the valuable acquisition to proper account. 

A rise in bread at Antwerp has led to serious disturbances in that city; 
which were only quelled by the interference of the gendarmes. 

An offer had been made by “ a foreigner” to the Brazilian Government to 
establish a cotton manufactory on a large scale if a site were granted and 
suitable encouragements promised. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. Duncan read 
a paper containing a narrative of his journey into the interior of Africa from 
Abomey to Adatoodia. Through the aid of the King of Dahomey, Mr. 
Duncan was able to penetrate about 460 miles in a direction entirely new 
to Europeans. 

The Times publishes a letter by “ An Engine-driver,” explaining several 
active causes of railway accidents. The letter is too long for our space, or 
its rudely vigorous style would induce us to take it entire. It is not scho- 
larly; but it is the production of a man with much natural shrewdness, and 
power of imparting the result of his observations in plain and forcible 
terms. We must be content with extracting the principal poiuts in a con- 
densed form. The sources of danger are these— 

“Making engine-drivers keep the same pace with their engines whether the 
weight of their trains is increased or not by eight or nine more carriages,” under 
pain of being “ reported” and mulcted on Saturday night. 

The mixing up of heavy-loaded and empty carriages: when that is done, “ the 
whole train is inclined to roll and strike out, and no mortal man can tell what 
| come of it.” ‘ . 

hen the rails are not kept weil up to the right level, sleepers will often sink 
down, trip up on either end, and the carriages will run off. Lines after four or 
five years will be found to get shaky; and hard running soon tells on the “ perma- 
nent way.” 

“It is not the down pressure which hurts the rails so much as the side or 
thrusting-out pressure, which is always very great.” We are now running en- 

ines of 18 tous weight: “ Nearly all the rails laid down in England were laid 

m for engines of 8 or 12 tons, and are not meant to stand the side-plunging of 
engines of 18 tons.” 

_“ Rails of about 80 pounds weight per yard will last about ten years, with en- 
gines of moderate weight”; but heavy 18-ton engines will make them shake before 
their time. Every year of these ten years, a railway becomes more insecure; and 
a hard-ridden railway soon becomes Gangerous. 

“ Now, Government should make proper men see to the rails being always kept 








riage. Steady aged men, beyond hard work, would make cheap and yet good 


” 


breaksmen. ca 

“The House of Commons should call before them engine-driversyeag. welf as 
railway clerks and such sort of people: they would then learn thereal causes of 
many accidents.” 


Mr. Bunn's action against Mademoiselle Lind, for a breach of engagement to 
sing at Drury Lane Theatre, has been made a Special Jury cause. ,The di 
are laid at 10,0002. The case will not appear in the Court of Queén’s Bench till 
Michaelmas term; when there will be an argument on a demurrer by\the i 
to a plea put in by the defendant. The cause cannot, therefore, come.on before 
December. . 

A commission has been issued by the Crown to inquire what property was‘leff 
by James Tawell, the Quaker, who was hanged for the murder at Salt Hill The 
woceedings took place at Hertford, Tawell having possessed property at Great 

Serkhempstead. His widow produced deeds and leases respecting the estates; 

and other documents proved that shares stood in Tawell’s name in two joint stock 
banks. The Jury returned this verdict—* That James Tawell died possessed of 
certain freehold property which he held on committing the crime of murder, and 
personal property which he held on his execution. That the freehold property 
was of the annual value of 71/.; the leasehold property being worth 1001; the 
shares in the Sydney Banking Company worth 5101; in the Bank of Australia 
worth 4,000/.; household furniture and other property worth 6201.” 

A young girl has been murdered at Knowsley, Lord Derby's seat near Liver- 
pool, by a maniac. A stranger was observed wandering about the place; he 
entered a cottage in which were an old woman and a girl, and behaved so violently 
that the girl ran out of the house; the madman pursued her, seized her by the 
hair, and absolutely tore off the scalp from the head! The man, after a yt 
rate resistance, was seized by a number of people. The poor girl died on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Two men having fought at Bilston, one hit off the other's nose. The injared 
man had the wounded part dressed by a surgeon; but afterwards, thinking that 
the want of the feature injured his appearance, he searched for the missing nose, 
and found it in a corner covered with dirt. The surgeon attached the fragment 
to the wound; the parts cohered; and the man is said to be little the worse for his 
misfortune. 

A correspondent of the 7¢mes denounces an occurrence on the Hastings Railway, 
which he cannot call “ an accident,” as it was the result of “gross and scanda- 
lous mismanagement.” An express-train on its way between Lewes and Brighton 
was run into by an engine; and a good many people were cut and bruised, though 
none dangerously. “ The explanation I believe to be this,—the drawing engine 
being unequal to the work of taking the train up the rise between Lewes and 
Brighton, and known to be so, another was sent to wait upon us and push up the 
train when its aid should be required; the drawing engine struck work rather 
sooner than was expected ; and the engine behind could not be, or was not, stopped 
till it had paid us an unwelcome visit. There was no truck behind, no protec- 
tion whatever to the carriage in which I sat.” A fellow-passenger told him that 
a similar occurrence took place ten days before. 

A rope having got entangled in a break of a waggon-train while descending the 
telinad vleee at Lime Street, the Liverpool railway station, the train dashed along 
at a furious rate, and coming in contact with a carriage, smashed it to pieces: one 
of the breaksmen threw himself off; he was dashed against a rock, and torced back 
against the carriage, and his arm was ground to powder beneath the wheels. 


Soon after midnight on Thursday morning, a very destructive fire occurred in 
Angel Court, Strand: the extensive premises of Messrs. Leighton and Sons, book- 
binders, were consumed; and some adjacent buildings were nearly destroyed. 
There was a difficulty in saving the lives of the inmates of the dwelling-houses. 





Results of the Registrar-General's return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 








Number of Spring 
deaths. average. 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases ..... 157 ss-e oy 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 87 eee ” 
Diseases of the rain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses . .... 137 ese 158 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.. 262 pose 275 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels.. .......600-eecseeeeee 37 cece 2 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion. . 61 cess 7o 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &. .......-6.eeeccccceecceeweee eeeeee 12 8 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e.... ... . 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &. . ° ° 16 4 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C. «6.6.6.6 cece ee ecenee 5 es 
ONE ARO cece sce socccrccccvecceseseceoces + e00ses.cccccece 41 oe 57 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........ .sseeeccee 23 cose 28 

Total (including unspecified causes) ..........+0+.+00+ 849 ou 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 89.0° in the sun to 28.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 
temperature by 4.2°, The mean direction of the wind for the week was North 


| west. 


level and square with each other: and to do this, a heavy 18-ton engine should be | 


made to go a slow walking pace upon the line, and the Government men should go | 


her, and, walking upon each of the rails, lay their hands upon the buffers; 
their feet will then tell them whether the rails are inclined to trip or slide in or out, 
and the buffers will shake their hands when the wheels jar. 

“Colonel Sibthorp says that 70 lives have been lost by railways during the last 
three weeks,—a good round number: but the time for railways accidents comes 
on when the rails have been hard ridden by your 18-ton engines; and we shall 
s00n have sume very terrible accidents. 

“ Another great danger comes of coupling driving-engines: the chances are al- 
Ways against one speed being pitched right”: “the only way is to let the best en- 
gine lead off.” 

Another—“ Putting driving-engines behind a line of carriages, and buffer- 


The comparison of the deaths registered last week in London with the deaths 
which would have been registered if the rate of mortality had been the same as 
in Dorsetshire, shows these totals—London, 840; Dorsetshire, 684; excess, 156. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 12th day of June 1547. 
Is8UE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ...seeseeececeees £23,592,925 | Government Debt ...... «++. £11,015,100 
Other Securities... «sceees 2.94 900 

Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 8,143 925 

Bilver Bullion ....++.cee0e «+ 1,449,000 

£23,592,925 £23,592,926 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprictors’ Capital .....+++++ £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 

PD s200 ata Geneonne auses 3,441,406 cluding Dead Weight Annuity )£11,713,101 
Public Deposits* .....-++.«+. & 693,619 Other Securities ........+. «+ i7 853,469 
Other Deposits .. «..-+..++6. 8,228,131 Notes .. © 6 reeeceeoceeses 5,375,245 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 7v1,525 Gold and Silver Coip .....+++« 765,926 


535,707 Tal £35.707,741 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts, 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Agnivep—At Gravesend, 12th June, Derwent, M‘Pherson, from Hobart Town ; 15th 
Vixen, Douglas, from Port Phillip ; and Helen Mary, Winn, from Ceylon ; 16th, Sir G.- 
Seymour, Underwood, from Sydney; Hants, Osborn, from Singapore ; Mariborough, 


| Webb, from Calcutta ; Salsette, Henderson ; and G. Buckham, Buckham, from Ceylon ; 


driving them on the neck-or-nothing principle.” “ Part of the train will be bored | 


off the line.” “When the buffers do not meet each at their proper centres, the 
buffers may take to riding, instead of butting on each other; and then the fore- 
Wheels of the riding carriage would spring off the rails, and a scene of blood would 
at once follow.” 

“ The real and true cause of much of the loss of life upon railways is there being 


Agnes, Thomp-on; and Stratford, Turner, from Mauritius ; and Jessie Smith, Baxter, 
from the Cape ; 17th, Winscales, Sprout, from Port Phillip ; Fanny, Smith, from Sydney; 
Diamond, Taylor, from Caleutta; Orestes, Fenwick, from Ceylon ; Mary, Grant, from 
Bombay ; and Harmony, Douglas, from the Cape. Off Falmouth, 15th, Everthorpe, 
Reid, from Vaulmain; and Anna Watson, Stirling, from Ceylon. At Swansea, 15th, 
Reward, Salmon, from Adelaide. At Liverpool, 12th, G. Armstrong, Paxton; and 
Dutchess of Argyle, Phillips, from Calcutta; and Mermaid, Kyle, from Bombay; 15th, 


| Otterspool, Wickman; and Tapley, M*‘Kie, from Calcutta, 16th, Cordelia, Hughes, 


80 few breaksmen allowed to a train. The whole system of applying breaks when | 


Weare running right into accident is a complete sham. A very great check can 


be given to railway accidents by having a breaksman to each railway car- 


| 


from ditto; and 17th, Oak, Penrice, fromditto, At Cork, 15th, Susan, Wishart, from 
Mauritius. At Mauritius, 13th March, Isle of Wight, Whitbread, from Loudon. 

SalLep—From Gravesend, 12th May, Marmion, Dale, for Port Phillip; and Welles- 
ley, Arrow, for Calcutta ; 14th, Leontes, Allen, for Ceylon ; and 17th, Competitor, Hyde, 
for Adelaide. 
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i POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


The debates in Parliament last night were more miscellaneous than mo- 
mentous, though some of the results are important. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Greene, acting for Mr. Hume, moved 
to proceed with the deferred debate on a resolution, directing that in future 
sessions of Parliament the Committees on Private Bills shall be assimilated 
in constitution and practice to Committees on Railway Bills; the Standing 
Orders to be altered accordingly. This gave rise to a very animated dis- 
cussion, in which several Members took part. There was a great conilict 
of opinion; but wholly without party distinction. The main reason ad- 
duced in support of the motion was, that in local matters Members are not 
free to act according to their judgment. Mr. GREENE mentioned an instance 
of a Member who told him that he voted, in fear of his constituents, against 
his judgment. On the other side, it was contended, Mr. Bernat leading 
the way, that the resolution would impose duties of a severe nature on 
Members, and would consume their time in attending to business of a 
wholly uninteresting nature. Mr. Bernal and others hinted at a separate 
tribunal for private business The general feeling was in favour of impar- 
tiality at all events; and the motion was carried, by 116 to 88. 





Lord Joun Russet proposed that the House should sit on Saturday, in 
order to proceed with some railway bills and unopposed business. This 
led to a conversation on the inconvenience of Saturday meetings, and the 
mode of economizing public time. One way, Mr. Rorsuck suggested, 
would be, not to bring forward bills certain not to be passed—such as the 
Health of Towns and the Railways Bill, but to select only those which 
would really pass. Ultimately, Lord Joun Russeve agreed that the House 
should adjourn to Monday. 

Mr. Borrnwick made a long explanatory statement, and Lord Pat- 
MERSTON a short.counter-statement, about Portugal and the amount of no- 
tice given to the Junta. The conversation elicited an important statement 
from Lord Palmerston—that, on the 10th of this month, the Portuguese 
Government at Lisbon issued the complete amnesty which had been pro- 
posed. 

A long and sharpshooting sort of discussion arose on the motion for 
going into Committee on the Health of Towns Bill; which was opposed by 
Colonel Sipruorp, with the motion that the bill be committed that day six 
months, and a general assault on salaried Commissions. 

Mr. WitttAMs objected to the exemption of the Metropolis. 

Mr. NewpEGATE assailed the bill for its tentative policy, its centralization, its 
espionage by means of Inspectors, &c. 

Mr. Roenuck was felicitously sarcastic on the ground of exemption. Lord 
Morpeth had carried his crusade against pestilence into Bath, into Manchester, 
into Birmingham—all succumbed to his interference; Lat when he swept round 
London, frightened by a phantom, he struck his flag, and cut— 

A Memper—“ Ilis stick.” 

Mr. Rornuck—“ Yes, and cut his stick.” (Great laughter.) The vernacular 
is the fittest language for describing the somewhat iguo le flight of the noble 
Lord. If a bill is brought in which affects the City, the next thing is a civic 
banquet, at which her Majesty's Ministers are sitting to receive and dispense all 
sorts of incense. 

Mr. Horsman, also touching on the exemption, complained that the constant 
policy of Ministers is concession, compromise, conciliation: they cannot, at this 
moment, carry any measure which demands strength and vigour, because by the 
course which they have pursued they have lost their influence. Under Sir Robert 
Peel, Liberal principles were gradually advancing, but under Lord John Russell 
they are gradually receding. 

Mr. Bankes concurred: Sir Robert Peel carried into effect promises which he 
had not made, and Lord John Russell does not carry into etlect the promises 
which he has made. Mr. Bankes would go into Committee to improve the bill; 
but certainly Government could never carry it with a clause exempting London. 

Lord Morretn was indifferent to the obloquy which he had endured on account 
of the bill; but complained that he was first attacked for including London, and 
now for exempting it. He into descriptive arguments to show the 
necessity of the bill, for protecting the comforts, the happi 








vent 





ppiness, the health, and 
even the lives, of the hard-working mechanics and the labouring classes yene- 
rally of this country. 

The Earl of Lrxcotn confessed that he had objected to including the Metro- 

lis, under a preconception which applied to his own bli rather than the present. 

d Morpeth took larger powers, and might therefore have included the City. 
If it were necessary to abandon the bill, he suggested the propriety of introducing 
a short bill with a single clause, enabling Town-Councils aud other local bodies to 
adopt the provisions of the Town Improvement Clauses Consolidation Bill, just 
passed by the Lords: many useful objects could thus be accomplished. 

Mr. Hupson declared that the country was sick of commissions, sick of 
tralization, sick of inquiries, sick of jobs, and only wished to be lett at liberty to 
manage its own local concerus. 

The bill was further condemned by Mr. Mutes, Mr. Uexcey, and Mr. Munrz; 
supported by Sir Joun Hanmer, Lord Joun Reussevs., and Mr. Beckerr De- 
NISON. 

Colonel Sibthorp’s amendment was negatived, by 191 to 50, 
went into Committee pro formé; and resuined. 

Some other measures were forwarded a stage; and the House adjourned 
at one o'clock, till Monday. 


The Ilouse of Lords sat for a short time, 
sures. ‘The Juvenile Offenders Bill passed through Committee, a 
reported. 
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The House 


and forwarded several mea- 
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The debate in the French Chamber of Deputies on the proposition to reduce the 
duty on salt, has resulted in a defeat of the Ministry, on Wednesday, The num- 
bers being 26-4 for the reduction, and 14 against it. 

On Thursday, the Chamber proceeded to discuss the demand of the Chamber of 
Peers to examine M. Emile Girardin; and the debate was proceeding with great 
animation down to the hour of post, 

In its current number, the Revue des Deuce Mondes accounts for the official 
corruption in France by the long duration of the peace; “ calm and prosperity ener- 
vating the mind”! 





The Grand Duke Constantine left town yesterday, for Wilton House, near 
Salisbury, on a visit to the Countess of Pembroke. 

Mr. Daniell, the African traveller, has reached this country, after escaping all 
the vicissitudes of a comparatively unknown country in South-western Atrica. 
He has had several attacks of fever, and escaped death under various guises. He 
has, however, reaped a ricli ethnological collection, which he intends mmediately 


to lay before the Ethnological Society. —Vorning Post.: 





A correspondent of the Times states that “the Guild of Bakers at St. Peters 
burg have, with the sanction of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor, at their 4 
expense, sent over to this country ten master bakers, with instructions to off 
their services, gratis, to bakers in this country, for showing their process of baking 
brown bread from coarse-ground rye-meal, without, as well'as with, the admixtyy 
of other bread-stuffs, even of potatoes. Rye-bread prepared in the Ry sian noe 
i savoury, nutritious, and wholesome.” —_ 





The Morning Chronicle puts prominently forward an alarming statemen: 
the spread of fever. About two thirds of those admitted at the London Fe 
Hospitals are Irish—the importers of the disease. The fever is typhoid, an¢ 
marked by the distinctive character of “ plague”—bubo and other severe 
dular affections. Warm close weather would fearfully stimulate the pestilence jr 
crowded districts. ‘’ 

The Worcester Journal mentions “a providential discovery.” Suspic ions werr 
excited as to the safety of a bridge of the Trent Valley Railway, over the Tam, 
—like that on the Chester Railway, with iron girders: a man was set to watch- 
he saw a girder giving way; and measures were taken to strengthen the bridge. 












An arch over Great Russell Street, in the Borough, part of the works in cours 
of alteration for the North Kent and Gravesend Railways, suddenly fell in, Jas: 
night: two dead bodies have been extricated, and three persons alive but seriously 
hnrt 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY APTERNooy, 

The English Funds evinced symptoms of weakness on Monday; but they soo: 
rallied. The fluctuations of Consols for Account have ranged between 87. 
88g, as the pressure of other Stocks upon the market occasi 
money, or the investments of the public have rendered it plentiful. The gen 
result of the week's business has been to establish the closing quotations of today 
within 4 per cent of. the highest. Business has not been on an extensive scale, 
though the occasional occurrence of a large bargain has produced an effect upox 
prices. Money is in more demand than usual at the Stock Exchange; and the rate 
of interest upon loans for short periods is from 4 to 5 per cent. The most in port- 
ant recent feature is the improvement in the premium of Exchequer Bills; th, 
price of which has risen for the large (1,000/.) bills to 11s. premium, for 500/, 
bills to 15s. premium, and for 1002. and 200/. to 20s. premium; thus marking 
a very decided improvement not only in the value of these securities but in the 
tone of the market for them. 

In the Foreign Market, some large transactions have occurred in Portuguese 

3onds; to which the improved appearance of political affairs in the Peninsula has 
given increased currency. At one period they in demand, 334 having b 
obtained for the Four per Cent Bouds; marking an advance of 4} per cent fi 
the lowest price of last week. Stock has since been brought to market, an 
closing prices this afternoon indicate a decline of between one and two per cent 
from the highest point. There seems now to be but faint hope entertained 
the payment of the July dividend upon this stock in due course. An adver- 
tisement having appeared giving intimation of the payment of the dividend 
due on the 30th instant upon the Spanish Three per Cents, that stock has expe 
rienced a trifling advance, and has reached 35. The Active Stock is heavy, in 
consequence of the decline that has oceurred Jadrid. The business in 
other Foreign Bonds has not been of such a character as to require remark 
prices may, however, be generally quoted at a trifling advance. 

The Railway Share Market is much firmer, especially for the more important 
class of dividend-paying shares, which have all been negotiated at higher prices 
than those of our last report. Upon the settlement of the Account, on Tuesday 
last, the jobbers and dealers were generally short of shares; the demand thus oc- 
casioned having given an impetus to prices. The quotations of today do not in- 
dicate so much firmness in the market; being generally rather lower than those 
of yesterday. The French Shares are all lower; but the transactions have been 
unimportant. 
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SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLocs. 

a for the week ending the 12th instant ex- 
ward progress of improvement. The stock oi 
22,2: »20.; the public deposits, about 920,0002.; other depo- 

e stock of unemployed notes, about 280,0001. The 
18,117,0002; and that of bullion 
lhe English Funds are much 
884, and the present price 
unimportant. No change 
The Railway Shares are 





The return of the Bank of En 
hibits a continuance of a steady 
bullion has increased 
sits, about 77,000.: and the 
amount of notes actually in circulation is 
in store in both departments, 10,558,8512. 
tirmer; Consols for Account havin i 
being 88$ 4. The business occur 
or asactions of moment in the Foreign 
generally firmer; the following are the only bargains as yet recorded: Caledo- 
nian, 30g 4; Eastern Counties, 20g 3; Ditto, York Extension, 63; Great 
Northern, 24; Great North of England, 234; Great Western, Half-shares, 70: 
Leicester and Bedford, 4 discount; North-western, 1794 9 8; South-western, 
603; Midland, 124: Ditto, New 50/. Shares, 61. paid, 94; North Staffordshire, 104 
York aud Neweastle, 374; Ditto, New, 11}. 


























3 per Cent Consols shut Danis 

Dittofor Account 882 3 Dutch 

3 per Cent Reduced ++ S83 4 , Ditto 4 per Cents. * 

3} per Cents...... -> 083 Mexican 5 per Cents... 1546 
Long Annuities . 9 1-16 New Grenada .....+++. os 
Bank S G8 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. [841 33 














Exchequer Bills ‘ PUSUTER vs cenedesesocccsce 
Badia Steak a ccccsccevczcos Russian 5 per Cents ......- 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... Spanish ( Active) 5 per Cents 
Selyian 4} per Cents....... Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 

»s Ayres 6 perCent.., Venezuela. .cccccccceccees 





n 6 per Cents o+++++- 





THE THEATRES. 

On the cecasion of the Queen's state visit to Her Majesty's Theatre, 02 
Tuesday evening, Jenny Lind appeared; for the first time in Vorma, The 
announcement of this assumption excited much curiosity and interest, and 
would, even independently of her Majesty's visit, have drawn as great ap 
audience as the theitre could possibly contain; and its performance 
produced a corresponding quantity of speculation and criticism. 11 
new prima donna placed herself in direct competition with one who has 
held for years the undisputed title of the Queen of Lyrical Tragedy; a 
that in the grandest and most tragic of her characters—a character Ww hic 
she may be said to have inherited from Pasta, its original owner, and t¢ 
have made entirely her own, till a youthful competitor started up to dis- 
pute its possession. Mademoiselle Lind has performed Norma in Germany 
and accounts differ as to her degree of success; but she had never till now 
performed it before an audience whose impressions of the character are 
intimately, aud perhaps indissolubly, associated with the person of her 
great rival. 

Whatever conclusion may be formed as to the comparative merit of the 
two performances, it is certain that they are widely dissimilar. The ac 
tresses differ widely in their reading of the part; the one giving prominence 
to its fierce, vindictive, and terrible features; the other seizing and develop- 
ing such traits as it possesses of womanly softness and tenderness. We de 
not say that either takes the one view of the part to the exclusion of the 
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a 
other; but the elements are mingled in such different proportions, that the 
eral result is an almost totally different character. It has been said 
that views thus dissimilar may be taken of a character, and that both may 
be right; but such can be the case only when the character has been feebly 
and vaguely drawn by the dramatist —when it is like Locke's tabula rasa, 
or the meagre outline of a modern Italian melody, filled up at the plea- 
sure of the singer. But this, we apprehend, is not the case with Norma. 
The government of the ancient Gauls, as represented in this drama, was 
in the form of a theocracy. The people were governed by the supposed 
will of their god, revealed to them by the Druidical hierarchy. Norma, 
the daughter of the chief Druid, is the priestess of the deity, and the in- 
spired interpreter of his decrees. Exalted in rank, unbounded in power, 


and regarded as more than human, she presents to the imagination an idea of 


sublimity which must be realized by whomsoever assumes her bodily like- 
ness. She has, indeed, broken her vestal vow, and is guilty and degraded 
in her own eyes; but this feeling, while it embitters her heart, only adds to 
the severe and unbending loftiness of her outward bearing. er tirst words 
are a stern reproof to the people for daring to clamour for war with Rome 
before the altar of their god; received with faint remonstrance, 
put complete submission. Fierce and violent passions, nourished by hidden 
misery, are indicated from the very outset. Her husband, or paramour, 
while she is still ignorant of his intidelity, regards her with terror. In the 
very first scene, he shudders at hearing her name pronounced by his 
confidant, and trembles to think of he reance—* atroce, orrenda "— 
when she shall discover Stil norant of his guilt but suspect- 
ing his fuith, she desires their children to be kept out of her sight 
for safety, afraid of the violence. ‘The 
discovery is followed by a tempest of fury, vented in fierce threats and 
imprecations, and sinking into a settled purpose of revenge. The natural 
feelings of a mother save the children from her uplifted dé but she 
consummates her vengeance by denouncing her lover as well as berself— 
the penalty to both being instant death. ‘To Pollio’s supplication that she 
would spare Adalgisa, she replies that it is through Adalgisa that sh 
reach his heart; that she will feast upon her death and his despair— 
“ Nel tuo cor ti so ferire: 
Gia mi pasco ne’ tuoi sguardi 


Del tuo duol, del suo mor 
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All these fierce and terrible gled with soft and feminin 
traits, suilicient on the whole to e: vy with her sorrows and in- 
terest in her fate. In the scene sa her rival, she is gentle and 


generous. She is resolve 
he may be less cruel to i 

her with the hope th: 
with some inconsistence: 
swears that Roman bl i 
sul, declares war of exter 

hymn of battle. Even the 
the opera, is a struggle of the m: 


rives her betray 
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l to die, but 
4 friend than he been to her. 
ill return to her; but it is soon dissipated, and 
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ts, strikes the shield of 
the warriors to raise the 
x children, the most pathetic in 
| storye with fierce and terrible ps 
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sion. It is only in the closing scene that the tempest is laid, and the softer 
elements of her uature gain i ¢) is dissolved in a flood 











ire ascendancy. She 
of filial affection and of love for the repentant partner of her punishment. 
The character of Norma is thus very fully developed in all its features, 
and no reading of it can be just in which any of these features are sup- 
pressed. There may be varieties in its representation, depending on the 
idiosyncrasies of different actresses; but these must not reach its essential 
elements. The pictures of Grisi and of Lind differ too widely to be both 
right. Grisi is, in perfection, the arch-priestess of the god, the ruling 
power of the state, the outraged woman, fierce, vindictive, and desperate; 
but deficient im those soft and redeeming traits which create compassionate 
interest. Jenny Lind is exquisitely feminine and tender; but 
much the woman of ordinary life, driven by despair to 


i extremes, 
passion and of deed, quite foreign t& 




























18 too 
both of 
é The one represeutation 

is grand and terrible; the other is itiful and irresistibly 
pathetic; but both are to a certain led, and that 
complete picture of the character which has 1 realized only by the Sid- 
dons of the musical stage, the 
Madempiselle Lind’s vocal performan part exhibited all the 
qualities as a singer which she had shown in her previous appea 
the “ Casta diva,” the vocal gem of the opera, in the duet * Deh, ¢ 
and other passages belonging tothe softer pase of the character, her sweet- 
ness, purity, and delicate finish, were inimitable. In some of the bursts of 
stormy passion, her physical power eviden i 
The opera, in other 
part of Adalgis 1, which is beaut iin 
part of Norma in several scenes entirely d 
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Miss Rainforth performed along with Adelaide Kemble’s Norma, 
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the English version was produced. ling 
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moiselle Lind sang a few ni iirs Sweden 
spirit and purpose—with all tl ral life of a pea t} t great 
singer, and the singular beauty Yr own siwect 1 


Under the name of Min 
house have at last produced s 
heroine of the piece seems to hi ; priety, and 
has also « devoted lover. So fur there is au aflinity to the celebrated 
mance of the Abbé Prevost. But here the resemblance stops; for there is 
not one single incident common to the balle 








ro- 
t and the novel, and one might 
as well give the name of “ Robinson Crusoe” to a tale about a 

living alone on a first floor in the Goswell Road, by keep 
Solitude of the party, and leaving out other considerations. 
Garden Manon is apparently a grisette of the last centu 





gentleman 
in view the 

The 4 
much 





vent 
tached 
no ob- 
Under the auspices of the 








to her lover, (who, after Prevost, is named De Grieux.) but having 
Jection to the attentions of 


a rich Marquis. 





Marquis, she makes a successful débit as a danseuse at the Grand Opera 
but the jealous De Grieux, finding that the attentions of his rival are grow- 
ing particular, spoils the sport by snapping a pistol at him in the presence 
of the Parisian audience. Said De Grieux has already enlisted to buy 
trinkets for his mistress; and now, by a military tribunal, he is sentenced 
to be shot. A little misery occurs in the prison when Manon comes to 
take leave of him: but the discovery that he is the son of his rival, with a 
consequent pardon, sweeps all unpleasant clouds from the horizon. 

This ballet is somewhat of the longest, and every now and then it ex 
hibits a tendency to grow tedious. One might fancy the 
to which Pope likened the Alexandrine line, feeling the influence of its 
wound at certain intervals. There are some men who will tell you a joke 
that is good in itself, and will then spoil it by sticking to it too long. 5o 
is it with Menon Lescaut. To represent the performance at the Grand 
Opera, an artific 
thological ballet is enacted, representing the loves of Flora and Zephyr. 
The Grecian temple at the back is beautifully painted; and the groups of 











‘wounded snake 





floral nymphs, if not novel in conception, are exceedingly picturesque: but 
still admiration is checked by the unlucky propensity to “ hang fire.” The 
garden, in which Manon first appears, gives a very lively picture of old 
Paris, with its bewigged chevaliers and its quaintly-attired damsels. Thea 
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Covent Garden al ial its monster concert, 
Friday afternoon. ‘This entertainment was similar t 
ley gave at Her Majesty's Theatre two seasons ago. | 
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Mr. Planch, wl roes to the exhaustless stock of Fret dramas 

subject, not ouly makes very discriminating dips, but displays a skill 
in working up the treasure-trove, which distinguishes him from all his 
contemporaries in the same line. lis adaptations show that not only has 
the thumb been at work in turning over the dictionary, but that the brains 
have been employed in thinking the matter over. The Jacobite, recently 
produced at the Haymarket, is an excellent specimen The dialogue, 
though not brilliant, in that sort of stage comicality which hits 
an English audience, and an English tone is completely infused into every 
part. Buckstone as a pedantic waiter at a hedge ale-house—now bribed by 
a Hanoverian gentleman to watch a Jacobite rival, now bribed by the Jacob- 
ite to say nothing, now denouncing the Jacobite in a fit of jealousy, be 
cause he suspects he is courting his mistress’s daughter, and finally saving 
his life by tumbling down a chimney just as the Hanoverian is about to 
destroy the King’s pardon—has one of those characters which suit him to the 
greatest nicety. ‘The pompous air of satisfaction with which he rounds off 
his periods, and the excess of his jealous rage, abound in that humour which 
in only be called “ Buckstonian.” There is no pre- 
a study of human nature, or that it imitates 
but it shows a profound knowledge of what will 

langh. We do not believe there exists a poiut 
reigner could judge of Buckstoue. 
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that after his d 


at the St. James's Theatre, it cannot be denied 
parture a certain langour prevailed. The performances 

pleased and were praised, but they made no strong impression. The inimi- 

table Bouffé did not come before he was wanted; and his appearance on 

Monday last gave an saimatior 

for some time. 


muse, such as we have not witnessed 

For the power of entering into the peculiarities of a variety of charac- 
which will admit of no classification, Bouffé is unrivalled. What 
ceneral expression is large enough to take in Michel Perrin and the Gamin 
de Paris ? Every other actor has more or less of a tixed routine; or, if the 
routine be not so fixed in itself, his own peculiarities produce a resemblance 
| But Boutic new part is a new 
and inner man are compiciely The 
ils would furnish a weak comparison; for Bouffé seems 
mul as well as a new body. In Farren’s best days, we 
the assumed peculiarities, and there was a certain resi- 
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in itself, yet if ar rks from it alone, instead of bo: ig decora- 
tions from without, the whole may indeed be untrue, but the parts will be 
in keeping. 

Perlet is an actor wh of a character, and 
works his details accordingly, with the iature-painter. But 
there is this essenti rence bet Perlet and Bouflé—that you 





could always see th i ‘ hile the latter gives his detail as if 
from a mere suggestion of his nature. Not only is Perlet's finish given as 
a result, but the means by which he attains that result are equally visible. 
Bouflé so completely hecomes the character resents, that the art 
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Femme qui se jetle parla Fenétre, which was 
played at the St. James's during the interregnum between Regnier and 
Bouflé, and which turns on the punishment of a wife who has frightened 
her husband with a pretended attempt at suicide, by making her climb 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PREPARING FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
Coa.itions appear to be coming into fashion with constituencies ; 
a natural resort at a time when there is no paramount object to 
be attained, when party distinctions are so much confounded, and 
when, in the absence of other considerations, constituencies are 
thrown back so much on the mere calculation of their own return- 
ing powers. We notice examples in North Cheshire, Cambridge 
University, the borough of Birmingham, and other places. In its 
recognition of a community of interest superior to party claims, 
Lord Brackley’s retirement from South Lancashire is equivalent 
to a coalition; and we may say, by the by, that it is marked by 
hereditary good taste. 

We do not observe, however, that there prevails any blind 
proneness to coalition for its own sake; which is sensible. 
Coalition is not in itself an absolute and positive good. It may 
be mischievous in its effect: a coalition between two useless 
Members, to save expense by a mutual loan of influence, without 
regard to any public principle’ in the union, is a mere fraud on 
the constituency at large. 

But there may be many conveniences in coalition. It suits the 
calmer temper of the day, and avoids many practical evils that 
attend every contested election. It helps the constituency to 
look beyond the narrower bounds of party, and to take a wider 
range in the choice of candidates. A constituency cannot go 
about, like a multitudinous Diogenes, in search of a good man; or 
if it did, it would very likely be deceived : it must wait for those 
that offer. Butif absolved from party bonds, it is the freer to 
choose, among all the candidates who do come forward, those 
who are known to be the most able and honest. 








A REQUEST AND ITS ANSWER. 
THE reply made to the House of Commons, in the name of the 
Queen, on the subject of colonization, is remarkable for something 
more than mere laxity of phrase. On the Ist of June, the Com- 
mons passed this resolution, nemine contradiccnte— 

“ That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will 
take into her most gracious consideration the means by which colonization may 
be made subsidiary to other measures for the improvement of the social condi- 
tion of Ireland; and by which, consistently with full regard to the interests of 
the Colonies themselves, the comfort and prosperity of those who emigrate may 
be effectually promoted.” 

The main purport of this resolution is unmistakeable : it calls 
upon the Executive Government to add colonization to the list of 
measures for the relief of Ireland ; and, in developing his propo- 
sition, Lord Lincoln made it turn entirely on the needs of Ireland. 

Now what is the reply which Lord Grey prepared for the Sove- 
reign? It runs thus— 

“T lave taken into consideration the address of my faithful Commons. I am 
deeply sensible of the advantages that may be derived from the adoption of fur- 
ther measures for promoting colonization; and I shall direct that such further 
inquiries shall be made as may enable Parliament to adopt such a course free from 
those evils which precipitate legislation on this subject might cause both to emi- 
grants and the Colonies.” 

We will not stop to comment on the vague admission of a sense 
that advantages “may be derived from the adoption of measures 
for promoting”; nor upon the implication that Parliament, and 
Lord Lincoln, and Sir Robert Peel, must be gravely restrained 
from “ precipitate legislation,” to which Lord Grey finds them 
all so prone: but we simply point out the curious fact, that the 
answer makes xo allusion to Ireland ; and that it accords no pro- 
mise to consider the means by which colonization may be made 
available, but only promises to inquire for the edification of Par- 
liament. We fear more than ever that our anticipation will be 
contirmed—that Lord Grey thinks to put off the faithful Com- 
mons with a didactic blue book. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE 4,000 A YEAR. 
THIS country produces yearly about four thousand convicts sen- 
tenced for offences of such gravity as to involve liability of trans- 
portation. Hitherto it has been the custom to convey those cul- 
prits to the Colonies; but the Colonies have successively protested 
against the infliction: it may be said that now we have no colo- 
nies to receive the transportable population. 

The old system of hulks has broken down ; and although not 
formally abandoned, there can be no doubt that it must undergo 
changes tantamount to abandonment of the system as it has been. 

It is proposed to establish travaux forcés: but the proposal 
creates great alarm, on account of the experience of France. 

The convicts, then, are thrown back upon the prisons: but 
here new difficulties arise. Mere imprisonment in the squalid 
neglect of the old gaol system is out of date—prisoners are no 
longer stowed away like live lumber in cellars, and there left to 
rot. There must be some kind of plan in their treatment. The 
old gaols will not do for the four thousand annual recruits. 

The Solitary system, never very generally adopted, is aban- 
a on account of its shocking morbid effects. That will 
not do. 

The modified form of that system, called the “ Separate,” is 
still under trial, with doubtful results. Some allege that it pro- 


duces insanity. Glasgow Bridewell, where the Separate system 
is used, is famous for its healthiness ; but there the separation has 
vomet been by any.meane of a desolate kind, nor literally enforced 
in every case. 


We want more experience of this system. 





The Silent system is used in some English prisons: we cannot 
say that it proves to be very efficacious either in deterring or 
reforming. 

None of these methods having satisfactory results, Minis. 
ters are about to try a scheme compounded of all except the 
old gaol-incarceration. This compound is devised quite empi- 
rically ; much as if a doctor, who had found several medicines 
fail successsvely, were to try a mixture of all. The Govern. 
ment scheme of convict discipline will comprise the reformato 
and the retributive methods, penalties partly fixed and partly not 
tixed, separate confinement and associate confinement, trayayx 
forcés, hulks, and transportation. It is not shown by any process 
of reasoning or practical experience, that those methods which 
have proved without sufficient virtue in themselves will be more 
efficacious in combination. If any trust is to be placed in the new 
scheme, it rests on those portions which are not essential to either 
of the old systems—on the instruction, the moral training, the 
opportunity of abating penalty by good conduct and of earning 
some profit, the scope for acquiring motives of healthy activity; 
all of which are things that in no respect belong to the old me- 
thods, or to any system of retributive discipline. 

But these most hopeful ingredients in the scheme are intro- 
duced with a timid hand, and are so mixed up with the anti- 
quated methods, which have failed, that the effect of either will 
not be distinctly cognizable. The experiment is so arranged that 
it can hardly supply the thing wanted—experience. 

Indeed, it could not be otherwise, since it is an experiment 
made without any scientific or systematic inquiry into the pri- 
mary question, how offenders ought to be treated in order to the 
prevention of crime. Every ——F system is based on dogma 
or assumption. That is not practical philosophy. Practical phi- 
losophy rests upon experiment; but upon experiment conducted 
on analytical principles with a scientific aim. Before we can tell 
where, in what sort of places, in what custody, or under what 
processes of discipline, we can most advantageously place our 
offenders, we must ascertain what is the nature of the motives to 
erime, and what are the appropriate counteractions. We have no 
right to assume that such an inquiry would be more impossible or 
less profitable than that into physical disease and the appropriate 
remedies ; but at all events we cannot plead the impossibility until 
we have attempted the investigation. 








PRACTICAL OPINION ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
Tue interest excited by the two great railway accidents that re- 
cently occurred, at the Dee Bridge and the Wolverton station, 
has » See forth divers strictures and suggestions; and among 
others, two practical men have come into the field of discussion— 
“ An Engine-driver ” and “ A Civil Engineer.” 

We give the pith of the Engine-driver’s remarks elsewhere : 
they amount to a distinct testimony that railway accidents arise 
mainly from inadequate works (using that term to include all 
parts of a railway) and inadequate service; the traffic, the 
weight of the trains, and the power of the engines having out- 
grown the strength of the original structures; while parsimony, 
and expedients rendered necessary by the disproportion, occasion 
many hazardous practices. 

The Civil Engineer, it appears to us, is at once less specific and 
less comprehensive in his grasp of the subject. He corroborates 
the opinion that the works are insufficient; that the strength of 
the carriages is inadequate; that the power and size of the engines 
have outgrown the strength of the fixed structures ; and that the 
number of servants is totally insufficient. He would have a 
breaksman to every five carriages ; the Engine-driver would have 
one to every carriage. The Civil Engineer makes several sug- 
gestions as to details which are not new, and some which are of 
very doubtful expediency. For instance, he goes so far as to 
propose that breaks fitted to all second-class carriages, should be 
“accessible” not only to the guards but to “ the passengers 
within”! Imagine the stoppages that would occur if a break 
were within reach of every nervous old lady or every eccen- 
tric old gentleman! A more fertile source of confusion and peril 
could scarcely be suggested. With more soundness, the Civil 
Engineer insists on the policy of some uniform system of con- 
struction and regulation, to be adopted by all railways, after con- 
sultation as to the best rules. The observance of one rule laid 
down by most engineers, he says, would have prevented the acci- 
dent at Wolverton: it is, that “sidings, points, and crossings, 
are not to be laid into or on the main line against the direction 0 
the trains.” By this we understand, that sidings should not 
branch from the main line in the direction of the coming trains, 
but that they should always be retrograde: thus, in a line used 
for trains going Southwards, all sidings should branch off towards 
the North. Were that the case, no train going South could pos- 
sibly deviate into a siding. 

In this discussion, however, two points ought not to be over- 
looked. The North-western Railway, though it has had to con- 
tend with as much difficulty arising from the overgrowth 0 
traffic as any other railway, has suffered a very light proportion 
of mishaps. And this recent disaster appears to come less within 
the category of accidents than of outrages : if the evidence at the 
inquest is to be believed, the switchman whose hand guided the 
train off the line into the siding made no mistake, but turned the 

oints deliberately, under the instigation of some criminal or mor- 
bid motive which has to be ascertained. It has been suggested 
that a “ higher” class of men should be employed : but a higher 
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class would not be more exempt fro:n insane influences, probably 
not more self-possessed or capable of more fixed attention. 1 
might be quite the reverse: scientific men have admitted that 
they could not bear the strain upon the faculty of attention en- 
dured by an engine-driver, whose post requires much moral and 
physica! robustness; and if educated men set to a routine duty, 
such os turning switches, would be k 
dulness, they would be more apt to be thinking of something else. 

Some commentators, discussing the subject with less precise 
knowledge, have proposed increased activity on the part of Go- 
yernment— more supervision ; importation of rules from France, 
where they are said to “manage these things better”; or from 
Belgium, much praised for its railway administration. It might 
have been thought that experience would have silenced these in- 
vidious and delusive comparisons with Vrance and Belgium. In 
Belgium the interference of state oflicers i nuisance; the rate 
of travelling generally is such as would not be borne in England; 
and, with all the official meddling and delays, one of the most 
recent disasters, in which » Queen was nearly smashed, occurred 
in Belgium. France furnished a frightful specimen of disaster in 
the Versailles cremation; and the reat Northern Railroad bears 
an European reputation for the instability of its works. In both 
countries, the railways are expensive in proportion to the value 
of the property, railway travelling is dear in proportion to the 
amount of accommodation afforded. France and Belgium are no 
examples for England. 

Experience has not justified great reliance on official inspection. 
The Dee Bridge, as the Raidawy Chronicle justly remarks, had 
been inspected by General Pasley. And, according to the practi- 
cal men whom we have quoted, the insuifiicviency of railway works 
is so universal, that adequate inspection would be at once impos- 
sible and supererogatury : every piece of iron or wood, every brick 
or stone, would need inspection. In fact, inspection cannot supply 
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CAXTON, SHAKSPERE, AND MONUMENTS 
IN GENERAL. 
T1& proposal to erect a monument to Caxton has at once called 
into existence two poner of advocates and antagonists; and it 
is not improbable that the oppositicn is in great part caused by 
the very pains taken to avoid it. We do not share in the sus- 
picions levelled at the scheme. Already writers have appeared 
who do not scruple to call ita “job”; but from the character of 
the promoters we are not inclined to believe that there are any 
corrupt motives. It must be admitted, however, that appearances 
were not altogether unequivocal. Mr. Milman, who lives in 
Westminster, suggests a monument to beautify his own neigh- 
bourhood ;_ the special committee, appointed at the urgent desire 
of the promoters, consists of two Westminster divines and three 
artists; and, as if in expectation of the work, sculptors flocked to 
the meeting like vultures to the prey. A very large general 
committee of management is appointed; but the judgment on 
any question of art is reserved for the smaller special committee, 
erroneously called a “sub-committee.” Mr. Milman seems to 
have predetermined what the monument shall be,—a fountain to 
efiuse water in the day-time, light in the night-time; a device 
which seems suggested by paronomasia, since Mr. Milman talks 
of its being a “type” of purification and enlightenment, and a 


| “font” is the source whence printing-type is drawn in detail. 


Mr. Charles Knight, the biographer of Caxton, suggested the 
more intelligible type of a statue,—averring that there exists a 
portrait of the early printer to guide the sculptor: but small 
favour was shown to Mr. Knight’s idea, and he was not present. 


| In fact, it looks much as if it were simply a movement to carry 


out Mr. Milman’s idea. 
To that there can be no objection, provided Mr. Milman obtain 


| a sufficient number of subscribers, and permission of the consti- 


the place of responsibility, or does official authority possess any | 


intuitive shrewdness in the management of railways. Something 
may be said about official meddling in regard to recent accidents. 
It will be observed that the whole tendency of what the practical 
men say is to increase the strength of the works and of the ser- 
vice. Of course that would cost money, and must be paid for by 
the fares. That would tend to check railway traffic, and might 
proportionately tend to relieve the redundant traffic. So far all 
is consistent. But what are we to think of official intervention, 


when we find that it has been exerted to force down the rates of | 


fares, that the compulsory reduction of fares is a proximate cause 
of sudden growth in the traflic, and that it is thus one primary 
cause of almost every class of accidents? 


tuted authorities to erect his monument in some public place; 
permission which seems to be implied in the presence and advo- 
cacy of Lord Morpeth. But then, the project would be scarcely 
a national affair. To be that, it ought to be thrown more tho- 
roughly open; and then the question would arise, whether a 
monument to Caxton is really a crying want to demand national 
intervention. 

In fact, we seldom do these things nationally. The Nelson 
monument has pined for want of funds, which the nation seemed 
in no way disposed to furnish. A still more notable instance is 
the tacit refusal to comply with Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s sugges- 
tion of a national monument to Shakspere. The cases of Shak- 


; spere and Caxton have one point of much similarity. The pre- 


Although attention should be paid to all distinct and practical 
g H } 


suggestions, these empirical discussions and.tepical remedies only 


distract attention from the true constitutional source of railway | 


disasters ; which lies in the fact that responsibility for the specitic 
cause of a specific accident is not detined, and is not enforced by 
any penalty on the person who actually creates the cause ; nor is 
a mediate responsibility enforced. On the contrary, what slight 
responsibility there may be is frittered away by being shared. 
Assuming, for example, that the disaster of the Dee Bridge was 
caused by the inadequate strength of the structure, the penalty 
for the accident is not brought home to the identical person who 
made the bridge too weak ; and even the penalty of public repro- 
bation is divided between the contractor, (probably with sub- 
contractors,) the engineer, the company, the oficial Inspector of 
Railways, and the Admiralty. Responsibility is not graduated, 
but scattered. 

We are not using “ abstract ” 
stract than the inquiry into the conduct of those who cause the 
wreck of a Queen’s ship. ‘There are not wanting people who pore 
over individual bricks and the fractured edges of a cast-iron bar, 
and are incapable of seeing that all defects may have a common 
source : such persous would prefer to continue baling a ship-of- 
the-line with buckets instead of finding out the leak. 

The overriding remedy demanded by all the accidents that 
have happened is an organization of our railway system—a sys- 
tem with gigantic limbs, not yet furmed into a body corporate, 
and ruled by no unity of intelligence. There wantsa code of fixed 
general laws, which shali require railways to be constructed pro- 
perly, and shall fasten the responsibility of that duty on certain 
parties. A defect in construction ought always to fall upon the 
constructors or the responsible purchasers of the construction ; the 
penalty accruing as soon as the defect is ciscovered, without 
Waiting for a disaster. Defects in the general working arrange- 
ments ought to be visited with penalty on those who manage the 
railway. Any duties of supervision ought to be limited solely to 
ascertaining that railways are managed by the responsible par- 
ties according to rule. And there ought to be atribunal to which 
laches and violations of railway-law should be referred for adju- 
dication. No responsibility should be shared: each class that we 
have mentioned should be able to plead the acts of the others in 
its own justification; and a complete fulfilment of determinate 
duties should, as in the Army or Navy, carry with it full acquit- 
tal. While we have a nominal responsibility shared by all who 
are nominally implicated, with no more apposite penalties than 


fice of a wretched subordinate, the dangers inherent in the dash- 

ing pace of the railway will be aggravated by the consequences 0 

ere the conscienceless parsimony of the contract system, 
the bungling of unsystewatized ofhcial meddling. 





text, in Caxton’s case, is that his house in the precincts of West- 
minster has just been pulled down : so likewise Shakspere’s house 
is in jeopardy. We see several paragraphs on this subject also, 
which have an equivocal look; they are much like auctioneering 
inuendos : of that we know nothing either way, but at all events 
the fact involved is of public interest. Here is one, from a daily 


| paper— 


argument: it is nut more ab- | 


“The present proprietors of the place of our great poet's birth are, it appears, 
compelled to sell it, by the terms of the will of a former owner. The house is a 
freehold, and is valued at something like 2,000/. This valuation has been formed 
on the number of visiters. In 1846 it was calculated that something like 3,000 
people had visited the house, though not more than 2,500 had entered their names 
m the book kept for the purpose. The house will be sold by auction in the course 
of the summer; and one or two enthusiastic Jonathans have already arrived from 
America, determined to see what dollars can do in taking it away. The timbers, 
it is said, are all sound, and it would be no very difficult matter to set it on wheels 
and make an exhibition of it. We hope and trust that no such desecration awaits 
it. Wholly irrespective of Shakspere, as one of the few existing examples of an 
English yeoman’s residence of the reign of Queen Elizabeth it merits to be pre- 
served und retained among us.” 

The “enthusiastic Jonatbans” are not altogether figmentary : 
at the Caxton meeting on Saturday, Mr. Bancroft avowed that 
the Americans take great interest in the monuments of their fore- 
fathers and the literature of their aboriginal tongue, but that they 
look to England to provide them—“a// our monuments.” We 
are to accommodate our cousins with monuments as well as litera- 
ture and floating capital! 

Milton’s reasons why there needs no monument to Shakspere 
have been curiously substantiated in the treatment of these two 
literary projects. Mrs. Clarke suggests one to the greatest of 
writers—and little attention is paid to the idea: Mr. Milman sug- 


| gests one to Caxton—others seize the notion, and sculptors snuff 


the marble from afar: the difference between the two men to be 
commemorated is that between a greater and a much less; and 
the smaller idea perhaps is the more readily grasped. It may be 
said that Shakspere needs no monument; but that Caxton, al- 
most unknown to the public at large until Mr. Knight spread 


| abroad a knowledge of his singular merits, much needs a memento 


to keep him in view. If so, a statue would be the better com- 
memorative index. But if comparative obscurity be admitted as 
conferring the title to a national monument, then, indeed, other 
and more modern denizens of Westminster have even stronger 
claims than William Caxton. 

Monuments, however, are of use not for the dead but for the 


living. They serve as an authoritative testimonial that some de- 


¢| keeping us in mind of what the 





parted man is to be admired—that his acts were glorious ; and thus 


“public opinion,” impracticable verdicts, or the occasional sacri- they not only act as an incentive and beacon-post to the young 
and uneducated, but also serve as a standard of national greatness, 


st has witnessed and what the 
future ought to develop. On that eee. we ought to have 
monuments to all notables of our country. Instead of being con- 
tent to find odd corners for commemorative statwes in the Houses 
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of Parliament, we should follow the example set by King Louis 
of Bavaria, and establish a Walhalla for the worthies of the Eng- 
lish race. Must we wait until some passion for art comes over us 
like a breeze from “the sweet South”? can esthetical aspirations 
only be naturalized in the soil that receives a Lola Montez, for- 
bidden to the habitat of Puritanism ? 

While that question is unsolved, we must perforce be content 
to waive national intervention in monumental affairs, and let 
each monument emanate from the select circle of which it is the 
original and favourite device. The best way to carry out such a 
project, then, would be to appoint a committee openly elected by 
the whole body of subscribers—the only persons who testify their 
interest in a tangible way ; to let the committee choose its mode 
of commemoration; and to intrust the work to the artist whom 
that committee deems best qualified. If the spirit of jobbery—an 
incident of the “ competitive system’”—can be excluded from 
such schemes, so much the better. We might still have bad 
monuments—a nation which is low in its knowledge and taste 
for art will always tend to produce bad works of art; but we 
should have the best chance. At least subscribers would not be 
deceived into the idea that they were aiding as “ national” a 
kind of movement which never is national; and there would be 
the greater vigilance to see that the work really represented the 
amount of taste prevalent among the subscribers ; which would 
be something. 





PARLIAMENT LATIN. 

“Qu,” cried Mr. Borthwick to Lord Palmerston, pronouncing 
the word quay, “Que te dementia ccepit?” “Qui,” interposed 
Sir James Graham, correctively, and pronouncing the word qvee. 
The reports represent Mr. Borthwick as humbly accepting the 
correction ; whereupon Mr. Borthwick vindicates his Latinity in 
the Morning Post. He allows Sir James to say qvee if he will, 
but claims himself the right to call it gvay, as it is called in the 
University of Edinburgh where Mr Borthwick was educated; 
the word being so pronounced by “all Continental nations, and 
doubtless by the ancient Latins.” . As we are not acquainted with 
all Continental nations, we must take the fact on Mr. Borth- 
wick’s authority—though we should have preferred that of the 

olyglot Member, Dr. Bowring. As to “the ancient Latins,” we 

o not know why Mr. Borthwick speaks so confidently of their 
colloquial practices. Did he ever converse with an ancient 





Latin? or does he know any channel by which we can penetrate | 


to ancient Latinity, through the hordes of lawless soldiery who 
reduced the ancient Latin to that Babel confusion of village and 
camp dialects whence the modern tongues of Europe sprang? 


Besides, though the balance of evidence may favour quay rather | 


than quee, “ all Continental nations” differ in the pronunciation 
of Latin. Which, then, are we to accept as standard? ‘The 
local descendants of the ancient Latins ’—who are probably, on 
Edwards’s theory, the identical race. Will Mr. Borthwick fol- 
low the modern Roman in calling “ccepit” chaypit? If so, he 
would disregard the analogy of the modern Greek, which justi- 
fies the English pronunciation of the diphthong @ by rendering 
the parent diphthong “oi” with the sound of ce. 
the Italians sme their pronunciation of Latin by their 
orthography of Italian: they call “Jovis” yovis, but in their 
own tongue imitate the sound of the original j with a 4, 
and write “ Giove.”’” For many reasons, Spain, where Romanism 
survived long, may be supposed to present the nearest approxi- 
mation to the original sounds: but then, how would a native 
of modern Athens like to say “ Italia Teucrorun avertere rechen,” 


as we have heard it said, the lips being scarcely closed at the », ; 


and the ch being the nearest character we can use for the gut- 
tural sound of the soft gy. In Hungary Latin is still the verna- 
cular—perhaps a degenerate Yankee of the ancient Latin, much 
Germanized. Still it is a living deseendant; and the broadest 
and most Belgic twang of Lancashire, the nasalest Yankee of 
“ Kentuck,” would be a better guide to English pronunciation 
than the imaginary system ofa race who had never heard it. 

Perhaps Sir James thought that he had detected a false con- 
cord; though we do not see why, even in that case, he should 

lay the pedagogue to Mr. Borthwick ; or why he should feel it 
incumbent upon him to watch over the integrity of the Latin 
gTammar with as much solicitude as if it were the British consti- 
tution. 
are on the score of Latin, as if it were their proper tongue, and 
their tender ears could suffer no discord. All sorts of solecisms 
in English pass unnoticed, perhaps unknown: some of the most 
illustrious speakers fail in their syntax when they speak English ; 
we could not undertake to make even all that emanates from the 
Treasury Bench construe. But ia Latin, a doubtful diphthong 
tickles every ear, and out comes the Eton grawmar. Canning 
once said “ Granicus”: he was corrected by Barrow; and he 
never forgot the correction, but thought it necessary to show, on 
all available occasions, that he knew how to say “ Granicus.” 
We all remember the “ ILillee-onnee” controversey. 

On reflection, these things make us inclined to believe that 
Latin is the language of the Commons--doubtless a relic of the 
Roman era when it was the polite language of Britain. The 
Clerks, we observe, retain habits of Latinity so inveterately, that 


they cannot write dates in English. At the s!eepy hour of mid- | 


night, when men most forget themselves, the dozing Clerks re- 
cord the date of the dawning day in their native tongue, the 
Latin.. There is therefore an umpire at hand. Mr Borthwick 
should have appealed to “the Clerk at the table.” 


Besides, ' 


It is extraordinary how touchy honourable gentlemen | 
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MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS OF VISCOUNTESS suNpoX 


Mrs. Ciayton, afterwards Viscountess Sundon, was supposed to stand 
in the same relation tow ards Queen Caroline, wife of George the Second, 
that the celebrated Abigail Hill did to Queen Anne,—with this yery 
important distinction, however, that strong minds choose confidants for 
the qualities they possess and the uses they will answer, and treat them 
as valued tools ; whereas weak people make them their favourites, to be. 
come their masters. Mrs. Clayton doubtless had great opportunities of 
recommending those she preferred, by putting their merits in the best 
light, on the most favourable occasions; and when the beam is on the 
balance, a confidential person will always be able to turn the scale. Some 
patronage she must have had, as a fair right or perquisite of her position ; 
and her very favour for a series of years implies influence. Every cour. 
tier or aspirant tor promotion would do his best to flatter such a person ; 
and the majority might really write in good faith as believing Mrs. Clay. 
ton’s powers were such as report assigned to her. The letters published 
by Mrs. Thomson would seem to indicate that Queen Caroline's favourite 
was to a great extent a channel for her royal mistress ; who attained 
through her means fuller and freer communications than could have been 
addressed to herself: and, however politely disguised, it is clear that this 
was known by the more important writers,—such as Dr. Alured Clarke, 
who writes on theology and literature, with a dash of political gossip ; or 
Bishop Clayton, a connexion of the favourite by her marriage, who ad- 
dresses her on Irish polities, or rather on Irish corruption. The non- 
perception of this fact in its full extent has rather affected Mrs. Thom- 
son’s estimates, and sometimes her personal judgments,—that, for in- 
stance, on the above-named Bishop. The right reverend intriguer was 
indeed subservient enough; but his servility, though addressed to Mrs, 
Clayton, was not intended for her but for the Queen, and through her 
means perhaps for Walpole. He did not submit his sermon for the 30th 
| of January to Mrs. Clayton, and subsequently heighten the misdoings of 
the Stuarts in compliance with a hiut, for her opinion alone: the Bishop 
was looking to a loftier critic. Such views as the following on the Irish 
rulers were not written merely to a Bedchamber-woman or Mistress of 
the Robes, but with some tolerable certainty that they would havea 
greater reader. 
‘THE BISHOP OF KILLALA TO MRS. CLAYTON. 

. “ Dublin, 9th November 1731. 
1—I hope you have received the letter which I wrote you soon after my 
coming to town. However, I cannot forbear laying hold of this opportunity of 
sending this letter to you by a private hand, which, as it contains some things 
that do not please me, and | believe will not please you, I should not have ven- 
tured to have sent by the post. I believe it will not be unacceptable to you to let 
you know the true state of aifuirs in this kingdom; and therefore 1 have sat down 
| witha full intent of giving you as paviicular an account as I am able. 

Phe Duke, [of Dorset, Lord-Liente nant, ] ever since he came over, has lived 
in a very splendid and magnificent manner; lie behaves himself very civilly, but 
with sumething of more ht than is agreeable. He has three mornings in the 
week that he sees company at his levee. Ie stays but a short time out, speaks 
but to a jew, and that but very litle. You may easily perceive that entertaining 
of a mixed company is not his taleut. When he entertains at dimer or supper, 
he does it with great magnificence, his retinue in great order, and all his atte 
ants perfectly civil and complaisaut. I have dined twice with him on public days 
along with the rest of the nobility. 

“ The Dutchess has a drawingroom twice a week, in the evenings, at one of 
which there is always a ball; this also is very orderly and handsome. Oa his 
Majesty's birth-day, everything was very grand; and the day following there was 
noble entertainment given the town, in imitation of a ridotto, where the rooms 
were ornamented, at his Grave's expense, in a very splendid way, and nothing was 
wanting that could add to the grandeur of the entertainment. 

“ All this is very well, but it does no business. Men who are to do one a set- 
vice must be gained by something particular. No one thinks it an obligation to 
be lumped with a crowd. There are mmauy Members in Parliament, which have 
been a good while in town, that his Grace or his Secretary hardly know the face ol. 
To remedy this, I desired Mr. Carey [the Secretary ] to come sometimes and dine 
with me; and told him, that if he would let me know when he would come, that I 
would always take care to have some of the Members of the House to meet him 
there, and [ would take care to have engaged such as are against the Court, that 
if we could not have gained them over, we would, at least, have taken off their 
edge. But [ have nev.r had the pleasure of seeing him at ny house since I wrote 
to you last, but once in a morning, when he paid a formal visit. I do not know 
what station Mr. Carey has acted in in England, but to me he does not seem t 
understand business. He is too busy iu public, and too little so in private. In the 
House of Commons, where he should sit still, he is perpetually running avout 
speaking to the Members, even in the midst of a debate. 

“ However, the state of the nation, with regard to its debts and the vot 
borrowing an additional loan of 100,000/., was all carried on with great ease and 
quietness; and indeed I thought the business of the session was over.” 

The Bishop, however, was mistaken; for the Court were defeated on 
some question, and by a single vote. In the following exhibition of per- 
sonal meanness, he lays the fault at the door of the Secretary, whom he 
had previously described as “ putting on high airs”; and who was, sayé 
Dr. Clayton, “imprudent enough one day, when he was talking to me, t0 
call it his Administration.” : 

“ T carried my Lord Percival’s son to wait upon Mr. Carey, and presented bm 
to him. He went afterwards to wait upon bim by himself, but did not find him 
within; and when Mr. Percival told me that Mr. Carey had never returned his 
visit, I told him it must be the fault of the servant, who had never informed his 
master; and desired him, when he next met Mr. Carey in the Parliament House, 
to let him know he had been to see hi 1ich he accordingly did; but from that 
time to this he has never heard anything from Mr. Carey. 


“ Mada: 
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« My Lord Percival has an estate in this kingdom, now let for 5,600/. a year; 
his son is in the House of Commons; and there are two other Members of Parlia- 
ment, one of which is his receiver, and the other his receiver's son, that are very 
much influenced by him. I am not well enough acquainted with Mr. Carey to 

tend to instruct him in pieces of good breeding; but I hinted it to a friend of his, 
who, I believe, has since told him; for within this day or two he has come up 
to Mr. Percival and asked him some questions about his father: but it is now too 
late. It is natural for everybody to desire to be thought of some consequence ; 
and if they cannot gain some regard by fair means, if they have any spirit they 
will strive to gain it by opposition. This has been the effect of Mr. Carey's neg- 
igence; Which I did not think had made so great an impression, till I found Mr. 
Percival, in the last debate of consequence, voting with the Country people, as 
they call themselves. The Court lost it but by a single vote; whereas, had there 
been but the least proper precaution taken, they might have carried it by twenty.” 

Of a woman so important as a channel of communication, and from 
her position so influential, little is known, and that little is not very 
eventful. Her family would seem to have been reputable,—perhaps, in 
the phrase of her day, “genteel”; for the letters of her nieces are well 
written and well bred: but it was seemingly obsewre, and straitened in 
means. Her maideu name was Dyves; and she married Mr. Clayton, a 
derk in the Treasury; but how, when, or under what circumstances, 
does not appear. Mr. Clayton was a regular methodical man of business, 
and one of the managers of the Duke of Marlborough’s estates. This 
connexion was the foundation of the fortunes of the pair; for Mrs. Clay- 
ton had so conciliated the favour of Sarah Dutchess of Marlborough as to 
be styled her “dear friend”; aud on the arrival of George the First in 
England, the Dutchess used her interest to get Mrs. Clayton appointed a 
Bedchamber-woman to Caroline Princess of Wales. This position she 
held for many years; she was subsequently appointed Mistress of the 
Robes to the Queen; and in 1735 her husband was created Viscount 
Sundon. On the death of Queen Caroline, in 1737, the importance of the 
Viscountess passed away; and, as far as the public was concerned, she 
sunk into as great an obscurity as that from which she originally emerged. 
She died in 1742. 

A life so ‘little known furnishes seanty materials for biography ; but 
Mrs. Clayton left behind her seven thick volumes of manuscript papers. 
From this depository the letters in these volumes have been selected by 
Mrs. Thomson, and published with passages descriptive of the writers. 
The work is therefore not a memoir of Lady Sundon, for there is scarcely 
anything to tell about her, but a selection from the letters addressed ¢o 
her, with notices of the writers, from a few brief remarks to lengthened 
“ characters ” and biographical sketches. Ia common hands this would 
be liable to wear too much of a book-making appearance; but Mrs. 





| baboon.’ ‘Well, then,’ replied the King, ‘ there is baboon enough for you.’ The 


Princess was married in March 1734; probably to the great relief of ber parents, 
who, though proud of her understanding and her accomplishments, could not re- 
main on terms with the arrogant young lady. In 1751, she became a widow: 
when she made an attempt to come over to England, in the hope of governing her 
father. He, however, sent her back to Holland, and never forgave her. She was 
not permitted even to pass two nights in London.” 

THE PROUD DUTCHESSES, 

When the Dutchess [ of Buckingham ] found herself dying, she sent for Anstis 
the herald, and settled all the pomp of her funereal ceremony. She was afraid of 
dying before the preparations were ready: “Why,” she asked, “ won't they send 
the canopy for me to see? Let them send it, even though the tassels are not 
finished.” And then she exacted, as Horace Walpole affirms, a vow from her 
ladies, that if she should become insensible, they would not sit down in her room 
until she was dead. Funeral honours appear, indeed, to have been her fancy; for 
when her only son died, she sent messengers to her friends, telling them that ii 
they wished to see him lie in state, she would admit them by the back-stairs. 
Such was the delicacy of her maternal sorrow. ; 

But there was one match in pride and insolence for Katharine Datchess of 
Buckingham; this was Sarah Dutchess of Marlborough. Upon the death of the 
young Duke of Buckingham, his mother endeavoured to borrow the triumphal 
car that had carried the remains of Marlborough to the grave: “ No,” replied the 
widowed Dutchess of Marlborough; “ the car that has carried the Duke of Marl- 
borough's body shall never be profaned by any other.” “1 have sent to the un- 
dertaker,” was the Dutchess of Buckingham’s rejoinder, “and he has engaged to 
make a better for 202.” On her deathbed, latter expressed a wish to be 
buried by her father, James the Second, at Paris. “ She need not,” was the re- 

















the 





mark of Mr. Selwyn, “be carried out of England to be buried by her father.’ 
* Who,” says Mrs. Thomson in a toot-note, ‘* was supposed by the ill-natured t 
be Colonel Graham.” } 


As far as pleasant reading is concerned, the letters are less attractive 
than Mrs. Thomson's commentary ; aud some of them might well have 
been spared altogether as insignificant—mere particular communications, 
that do not exhibit the age, or that contain within themselves neither in- 
cident nor character. Many possess value of some kind. We have al- 
ready given au example of Bishop Clayton’s; and nearly all of that pre- 
late’s are useful for their views of Irish affairs, or indications of himself. 
Dr. Alured Clarke's are interesting from his account of Duck, his literary 
criticisms, and his matter even upon commoner topics. Several of the 
ladies furnish Court gossip, and indicate matters of fashion or manners 
thus, we read of the Prince of Wales, and “all” the company except the 
writer, going in the evening to Bartholomew Fair. The suspicions and 
rivalry of small courtiers, and the timid apprehension of the charge of 
Jacobitism, are also curious. At Bath, the Princess Amelia spoke to a 


| Jacobite lady ; and, for fear of the fact being reported, it was deemed ne- 


Thomson's readings both of love and labour have run so much among the | 


courtiers and literati of the last century, that most of what she does in 
this way is fresh, spoutaneous, and interesting. As far as structure and 
arrangement are in question, her sketches are open to criticism, She 
gives a character of Shetlield Duke of Buckingham, because his widow 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Clayton. The son of the celebrated Harley ad- 
dressed the favourite; but as there is little to say of him, Mrs. Thomson 
gives a notice of the father. Dr. Alured Clarke seut Mrs. Clayton an 





cessary to give an explanation in a letter to Mrs. Clayton. 
MES. CLAYTON. 
“ Bath, May 27th 1728 
“Dearest Madam—Having troubled you with a long letter last post, you will, 
I believe, wonder upon what pretence I renew my importunity so soon; but I know 


“PROM THE COUNTESS OF POMFRET TO 


| your good-nature too well not to be sensible you like to employ it, espec ially for a 


account of Budgell’s Memoirs of the Boyles ; aud both Budgell and the | 


Boyles are exhibited at some length. The once notorious Stephen Duck, 
a sort of Blomfield in his day, whose patronage by the Queen excited the 
ire of Savage, probably falls under this category, for the letters are about 
him, not from him. The whole of these rather forced introductions, how- 
ever, are very good of their kind. They furnish the reader with agreeable 
anecdotical information about well-known names, by one who is mistress 
of her subject and of a full and easy style. Taken in conjunction with 
the other portraits, they are a gallery of remarkable characters ; which 
even those who have met fuller pictures before, have no objection to see 
again by another hand, from anotier point of view. Any of these larger 
pictures will furnish an example of the agreeable anecdotes which Mrs. 
Thomson has brought together. 
PRINCE OF WALES, AND HiS SISTER. 

¢ Prince was not deveid of many qua V 
would have rendered him, er times, the darling of the nation, He was libera 
and goodnatured, and a complaisant husband, whose infidelities shocked the peo- 
le of his own times far less than sternness or jealousy towards his wife would 
done. He was fond of his children, even to doting, and he confided in his 
father’s subjects. In those days, it was gratifying to the people to see the heir- 
apparent walking through the streets unguarded, and tullowed only by a couple 

T servauts. He had that accessibility of manner which gives such an unspeak- 
able charm to royal and be showed a nicety of principle in one respect which 
was beyond his always refused to give his vote in Parliament, or to in- 
fluence in any way the votes of his household. 

His popularity, as it is well known, soon rose to a height, and in a court where 
the narrowest German politics prevailed, infallibly produced a coulness between 
him and his pareits: nor did the young Prince act so wisely as to mollify the 
petty and burning jealousy which his father displayed. It became his delight to 
thwart and irritate those parents, and it seemed his aim gradually to alienate 
them from him. That end was accomplish i 
the lamentable result. . 

In the Princess Anne, ler 
for the wilfulness of her s 
ambitious, di pl aying, 


being reproved by her mother 





PREDERICK 
The dissolute, pleasure-lovii 
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sad a disumon, never healed, was 
. 





tue Quera : 
if Princess was inperious and 
ambitious te 
» had no brothers, i: 

¢ ¢ 


und little consolation 


One d 





y, on 

order that 
she might succeed to the crown, she broke cut into the exclama “1 would 
die tomorrow to be Queen today!” Perhaps it had been happier for herself, and 
more advantageous tu the country, if the Queen had employed her time rather in 
correcting such great faults as appeared in her children than in settling points of 
controversial div : but the early separation which in this country has generally 
taken place between the Royal child and their parents, the independent esta- 
blishment, the « onsigninent to tutors and governesses, have laid a foundation for 
n, which during the Hanoverian 
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t loss of confidence, aud consequent alienati 
dynasty have ever been so painfully manifested. 
“ The Princess Anne received, at one time, proposals to become the wife of Louis 
the Fifteenth; which were declined, on account of the difference of religious faith. 
Another suitor was soon presented to her: this was the Prince of Orange, a vain, 





_— man, of little mental energy, and deformed in person, and hideous in face. 
rge the Second could not, as Horace Walpole relates, in the honesty of his 

and the coarseness of his expression, heip telling his daughter how trightful 
abridegroom she was to expect, an 1 signifying that she might refuse him if she 
liked. The ambitious gir! 


replied, that she 





‘would marry him if he were a | 


} tant. 


person that merits it. To my story then. I must tell you, when first the Prin- 
cess came to Bath, there was a great number of Roman Catholics here, and some 
very considerable ones, amongst them the late Lord Widdrington and his lady; 
you know he was pardoned by the late King, and favoured afterwards by the 
Parliament. Since both these things he has behaved himself with becoming re- 
spect; and for her part, she is a woman well born and well bred, and a Protes- 
Some time ago, the P’rincess saw ine speak to her at the Pump, where she 
was inquiring how her Royal Highness did; and then the Princess was so ob- 
liging as to say a word or two to her; which had such an etiect upon all of that 
sort in this city, that is hardly to be imagined, and they all speak of the Princess 
Amelia as of something that has charmed them ever since. Yesterday, in the 
walks, the same Lady Widdrington came near the Princess; who took much no- 
tice of her, and she walked some time with us. Mrs. Titchbourne was by, and 
much discomposed ut it: from which I feared her ingenuity might make a crime 
of a rebel’s wife, that did not come to the King and Queen, being so regarded 
and that, upon her additions and alterations, the Princess might be blamed fox 
that humanity and goodness that is the delight of all reasonable people. 

{ dear Madam, Mrs. Titchbourne has found the way to give me ter- 
ror; and when I think she can attack the l’rincess Amelia, I can no longer be 
content ouly to despise her. I know no against malice like yourself: 
and, believe me, in serving this Princess you wil! please yourself. After we came 
hon e, told hier my fears, and she ag eeu in th upon whic h I Satu, ‘I kn 
one that had sense and good-nature enough to prevent them.’ She smiled and 
said, ‘ Your good friend Mrs. Clayton. You must write to her.’ You see, dear 
Madam, she knows you enough to guess your naine by your carracter; though I 
often tell her, and she believes, to know you more and Jove you more is the same 
thing. I shall not wonder when this arrives to you; but I should be much sur- 
prised if she could ever esteem anybody that makes their approach through flat- 
tery, and only for interest. In short, if a more advanced age and a sharp expe- 
rience do not quite metamorphose her, her service would be paradise to an honest 
heart. 


“Tam sure I have spoke mine so much to you, that if I was not quite sure of 
yours it would be madness; but to trust you and to be trusted by you, has been 
and will ever be, the chief satisfaction of my life, who am entirely 
“Dearest Mrs. Clayton's most faithful and most affectionate humble servant, 
H. Pomrrer.” 
One of the letter-writers is the Lord Hervey whom Pope commemo- 
rated under various names—Sporus, Lord Fanny, “ Narcissus, praised 
with all a parson’s power,” alluding to Middleton's rather fulsome dediea- 
tion. The verse-writing peer is perhaps the smartest correspondent ot 
the whole, but too artificially laboured. The pictare of the Court is 
almost too pointed to be true; the writer is thinking more about his pe- 
riods than his facts. 
“LORD HERVEY 
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CLAYTON. 
“Hampton Court, July 31, 1733 
Duke of Richmond to Goodwood 
place without returning you my 
thanks for the favour of your letter: a perhaps, you would be more ready 
to forgive than receive, but as it is of that sort that one pays more for one’s own 
sake than one’s creditors, I plead no merit from the discharge of it, but the plea- 
sure of taking any occasion to assure you how much I am your humble servant. 
“I will not trouble you with any account of our occupations at Hampton Court 
No mill-horse ever went in a more coustant track or a more unchanging circle; 
so that, by the assistance of an almanack for the day of the week and a watch 
for the hour of the day, you may inform yourself fully, without any other intelli- 
gence but your memory, of every transaction within the verge of the Court, 
Walking, chaises, levees, and audiences, fill the morning; at night, the King plays 
at commerce and backgammon, and the Queen at quadrille, where poor Lady 


TO MRS. 


“ Mada 


for three or four days; 


4 —! am f oiling this afternoon with tl 
but cannot leave th 


debt, 
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Charlotte runs ‘her usual nightly gauntlet—the Queen pulling her hood, Mr. 
‘Schutz sputtering in her face, and fhe Princess Royal rapping her knuckles, all 
ata time. It was in vain she fled from ution for her religion: she suffers 
for her pride what she escaped for her faith, undergoes in a drawingroom what 
——— from the Inquisition, and will die a martyr to a court though not to 
a church. 

“The Duke of Grafton takes his nightly opiate of lottery, and sleeps as usual 
between the Princesses Amelia and Caroline; Lord Grantham strolls from one 
room to another, (as Dryden says,) like some discontented ghost that oft appears, 
and is forbid to k, and stirs himself about as people stir a fire, not with any 
design, but in hopes to make it burn brisker; which his Lordship constantly does, 
to no purpose, and yet tries as constantly as if it had ever once succeeded. At 
last the King comes up, the pool finishes, and everybody has their dismission: 
their Majesties retire to Lady Charlotte and my Lord Lifford; the Princesses, to 
Bilderbec and Lony; my Lord Grantham, to Lady Frances and Mr. Clark; some 
to supper, and some to bed; and thus (to speak in the Scripture phrase) the 
evening and the morning make the day. 

“ Adieu, dear Madam; and believe me, without the formality of a conclusion, 

“ Most sincerely yours, Hervey.” 


SKETCHES OF ASSAM AND THE HILL TRIBES. 


Tue author of this volume is an officer in the Company's service, who in 
1840 was filling the learned and business-like offices of Interpreter and 
Quartermaster to his regiment at Mynpooree in Upper India, when he 
was appointed second in command to the Assam Light Infantry: so to 
Assam he went. How long he remained there, and what he did, is not 
told: the volume consists of an account of his journey to his station in 
Assam, several personal incidents during his early residence there, a de- 
scription of the country and people, with a sketch of its history, and of 
the wild tribes by whom Assam is on all sides surrounded, and the As- 
samese are plundered, kidnapped, or murdered. 

The volume is chiefly a contribution to our knowledge of the geogra- 
phy and barbarous tribes beyond the Ganges. Popular matter is indeed 
scattered through the pages, consisting of circumstances that occurred to 
the author himself, anecdotes of the savage tribes that partly occupy, 
partly surround Assam, together with some bits of history: but the value 
of the book consists in the special information it furnishes about a coun- 
try of which we hear a good deal and know little; and in this point of 
view it is useful. 

Notwithstanding the boasts of the venders and the advertisements in 
shops, there is little likelihood that Assam tea will realize the promises of 
projectors or the hopes of the public, at least in this generation. Tea 
can doubtless be grown in Assam, as it can in other places; but, we 
fear, not in sufficient quantity to interfere with the Chinese supply, still 
less to compete with it in price. According to our author, folly and im- 
providence have been the characteristics of the Assam Tea Company. 

“ At one time it was feared the scheme would be abandoned. The number of 
managers and assistants appointed by the Assam Company, to carry on their 
affairs and superintend their tea-gardens on large salaries, was quite unnecessary : 
one or two experienced European superintendents to direct the Native establish 
ment would have answered every purpose. A vast number’ of Covlies (or la- 
bourers) were induced to proceed to Upper Assam on high wages to cultivate the 
gardens; but bad arrangements having been made to supply them with proper 
wholesome food, many were seized with sickness. On their arrival at the tea- 
plantations, in the midst of high and dense tree jungle, numbers absconded, and 
others met an untimely end. The rice served out to the Coolies from the Assam 
Tea Company's store-rooms was so bad as not to be fit to be given to elephants, 
much less to human beings. The loss of these labourers, who had been conveyed 
to Upper Assam at a great expense, deprived the company of the means of cul- 
tivating so great an extent of country us would otherwise have been insured; for 
the scanty population of Upper Assam offered no means of replacing the de- 
ficiency of hands. Another importation of labourers seems desirable, to facili- 
tate and accomplish an undertaking formed under most auspicious circumstances. 
Nor was the improvidence of the company im respect to labourers the only in- 
stance of their mismanagement. Although the company must have known that 
they had no real use or necessity for a steamer, a huge vessel was nevertheless 
purchased, and frequently sent up and down the Burrampocter river from Cal- 
cutta; carrying little else than a few thousand rupees for the payment of their 
establishment in Upper Assam, which might have been transmitted through Na- 
tive bankers, and have saved the company a most lavish and unprofitable ex- 
penditure of capital.” 

If we judge by the descriptions of the tea districts in China, but a 
limited portion of Assam is adapted to the cultivation of the plant; and 


only parts of that, until order, security, and increasing population, shall | 


have cleared the country from the dense woods and jungle by which it is 
overrun; any attempt at clearing and settling per saltum is out of the 
question. For many years to come, probably until the country shall 
have been colonized by a better race, Assam must be useless except for 
military occupation as an outpost to our frontier in this direction ; both 
as a means of overawing the wild tribes, and preventing the country from 
being occupied by any hostile power that might trouble us. Weak- 
minded and inergetic, the Assamese appear to have existed to furnish 
slaves to their bolder neighbours, and to supply them with the food the 
braves were too lazy to raise for themselves, either in the more regular 
form of black mail, or the less sophisticated way of plunder. Under such 
& system cultivation was not of the most improved character, and popu- 
lation was scant and diminishing. The greater part of the country, in- 
deed, is in a state of nature, with vegetation through which it is requisite 
to cut a way by the axe; the lower grounds of Assam are flooded during 
the rainy season; and wild animals of all kinds are rife, even where a 
party of troops have formed a station. 
PLEASANT QUARTERS. 

On one occasion, about eight o'clock at night, sitting by a snug fireside, my at- 
tention was arrested by the approach of an unwelcome visiter making his way in 
at the door. Na up a candle to ascertain who or what was forcing ingress to 
my dwelling, I beheld a python, or boa-constrictor, about six feet long, steadily 

vancing towards me. In my defenceless position, it may be imagined that 
safety depended on immediate flight; and the monster thus speedily gained entire 

ion of my habitation. It was, however, for a few minutes only that he 
itted to remain the undisturbed occupant of the abode; for my servants 

ly despatched the intruder with a few inflicted with long poles. An 
ry, who had long been attached to the Assam Light Infantry, assured me 

t pythons, or boa-constrictors, were very numerous in our vicinity, and of an 
immense size, some not being less than fifteen or eighteen feet in length. 1 had 


evidence of the truth of the statement; a skin fifteen ‘feet long being ‘sdb 
quently brought me by the Natives. I caused it to be tanned and sent to leg. 
land. Small serpents were often met with. On one occasion the apot 3 
brought me two boa-coustrictors of about four feet long, which he had found o; 
table curled up amongst some bottles in the same room where his children one 
sleeping. In all probability the lives of the infants were saved by the mus uito 
curtains preventing access to the bed. Boa-constrictors are exceedingly fond of 
rats, and on this occasion they had evidently been in search of their prey. 

As my cottage had not the usual white cloth ceiling suspended, insects, snakes 
and vermin, frequently descended from the roof into the rooms; but by kee ing 
the house free of baggage an well swept, contact with them was avoided, aNd 
reader will suppose an Assam mat-lint to be a dreary kind of residence: but lean 
assure him the logwood fire on a hearth one foot high, in the centre of the room 
with a small window cut high in the wall for the escape of the smoke, is by no 
means devoid of cheerfulness. 

In his sketches of the wild tribes round Assam, as well as in his his. 
torical episodes, the author falls into the prevalent but puzzling Anglo- 
Indian habit of speaking of obscure or to English readers totally un- 
known persons, as if they were as familiar to the reader as they are to 
the writer ; while the close resem lance the names bear to one another— 
like the Johnson, Smithson, &e. of our own ancestors—increases the con. 
fusion. Nay, our soldiei -author goes beyond this, for he plunges in 
medias res about chiefs beyond the Ganges as if they were Caesars or 
Hannibals. In other respects there is an interest attached to his accounts, 
from the picture of man in a state of nature, the anecdotes of barbarous 
revenge and honour with which they are interspersed ; and the historical 
or political suggestions tlicy give rise to. Philologists show that 
languages, however numerous they may seem and however widely they 
may apparently differ, are really resolvable into a few primitive tongues, 
as the roots again of those are few in number, and derived from objects 
common to ian and nature everywhere. So the numerous hill tribes who 
envelop Assam—devoid of arts, averse to industry, living part of the year 
by extortion and robbery, and the other part as they can, some without 
clothing, and all very scantily provided—contain in themselves the germs 
of most governments, except perhaps the pure despotism. The feudal 
system, mixed up with claunish opinions and practices, is strongly traced 
in most ; there is also a faint germ of representation and delegation, ag 
well as of classical democracy. The Nagas, a numerous people broken up 
into clans, are so backward in mind as to be incapable of lying ; not, we 
fear, from any moral sense, but they are too simple to imagine any- 
thing beyond the real, or even to get to the abstract. They “have no 
names for the days of the week, and know not their own ages. Summer 
and winter are the only divisions of the year they recoguize, distinguish- 
ing them as dry and wet seasons of six months each. Time is counted 
by the moon, or by the number of crops they can recollect reaping.” Yet 
they are Democrats of the first water ; free as the ancient Germans in their 
forests, or the “ free and enlightened” citizens of America, except that 
the Presidentship is hereditary. 

“ The form of the Naga governinent is Democratieal: each clan seems to be 
ruled by a President and two subordinates or Deputies, who form the executive, 
The President is called Khonbao, and the Deputies Sundekae and Khonsae: the 
one prime minister, and the latter a chief over twenty houses. ‘The chief magis- 
trate or arbitrator, the Khonbao, decides all dixputes of a civil or criminal nature, 
and it is optional with him either to direet or enforce his orders with his own 
sword; butin all this he is merely the organ or agent of the people; for the decisions 
are the results of the consultations of the whole Raj, or populace, who discuss all 
matters of importance in the open Moorung, or hall of justice, to be found in every 
Naga village. ‘The Khonbao, Sundckae, and Khonsae, on these occasions, summon 
all the community to attend and assist with their counsel in disposing of any affairs 
of moment: such as a war to be undertaken against a foe, or in furtherance of 
revenge; or the punishment of crimes committed by any of the members of the 
tribe in opposition to their established polity. 

“ The dignity of Khonbao is hereditary; the eldest son of the incumbent inva- 
riably succeeding to the title and authority. No junior brother can assume the 
rank, under any pretensions founded on greater ability, personal appearance, or 
reputation of valour. In the event of the Klonbao leaving no progeny, his wife 
succeeds to his title and authority; and the deputy Khonbao, Sundekae, and 
Khonsae, in council enforce her commands, and report everything to her connected 
with the welfare of the community. 

“No hospitality is shown to a stranger visiting the Naga country, unless he 
visits the Khonbao in the first instance: he is unable, even under the greatest 
distress, to obtain shelter or provision elsewhere. Ou the arrival of an embassy, 
it is conducted to the residence of the Khionbao, who gives audience immediately, 
and returns a reply by the messengers on his own responsibility, if the object of 
the visit is of no great importance. But,on the other hand, should the embassy be 
for the purpose of obtaining redress of wrongs committed by the clan of the Khon- 
bao, the embassy is retained and entertained hospitably till the Sundekae, Khon- 
sae, and principal elders of the people can be assembled in the Moorang; when 
the grievance is stated and inquiries made, each member stating openly and can- 
didly his opinion on the matter at issue. The Khonbao propounds what is in his 
opinion expedient and best for the public good; but if there appears any irregu- 
larity, the people express their cisapprobation to the Khonbao, and he is con- 
strained to abide by the will of the community, to give orders to the embassy, and 
allow its departure to the place whence it caine. In this manner all affairs and 
discussions are regulated amongst the Nagas. Any attempt to travel through 

their country unaccompanied by a person acquainted with the roads, villages, and 
Naga language, would be the height of folly; as the traveller would not be sup- 
“. with water, food, or fire, neither would any shelter be afforded him, and his 
ife would be in imminent danger.” 











JACK ARIEL 
| Tue King’s service, says the author of this fiction, has been selected by 
| many writers as a means of exhibiting nautical life “in glittering gold 
| lace,” and amongst officers “ who, never abating an ace of their delegated 
power, do not seem to know that the heart of a man is a sacred thing, 
not rashly to be wounded by an appeal to arbitrary edicts.” The subject 
of Jack Ariel is the old East Iudia Company's service ; and the writer's 
object appears to be to exhibit the type of a vessel that is “ruled by men 
who are the moral antipodes of haughtiness, cruelty, and oppression.” 
Like most expressly didactic novelists, the writer is not very su 

in embodying his theories. Instead of the “gentlemen mariners of Eng- 
land,” we have a cowardly captain, a sentimental first mate, free and 
interfering subordinate officers, with an undisciplined crew, and an ama- 
zing deal of “ talkee.” é, 
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A first-class passenger-ship, with its mixture of civil and nautical life, 
has been exhibited by Cooper in his Homemard Bound ; and the mer- 
cantile marine, including the old East India traders, has been described 
in real voyages by many pens both English and American, from the nau- 
tical autobiography, to the passing notice by a passenger who embarked 
jn a ship as the only mode of reaching his destination. Still the East 
India maritime service is a good field for a man acquainted with 


i ject and competent to its treatment. We do not vouch for all | Reg # -4 
his subjec pe r e do not vouch for all | wheel in his hand, and skilfully steering by the bearings of the light. He then 


the Company's captains being the antipodes of “ haughtiness, cruelty, and 

pression,” as regards their crews; but “ gentlemen mariners” they 
were. The liberality of the Company—the great profits of the captain's 
“berth” in the palmy days of the service, coupled with Oriental con- 
nexions—gave them a taste for luxurious indulgence and good enter- 
tainment, such as the pay and the severe discipline of the Royal Navy 
would scarcely allow. They wanted the high breeding of some, the chi- 
valrous feeling of many of the Post Captains ; but they had the tolerant 
courtesy, frankness, and anti-humbug of a gentleman, though not with- 
out notions of their own on the subject of caste, and other weaknesses. 
To the good-nature of the sailor of the old school they could afford to 
add a hand open as day; the greater freedom of the Company allowed 
more scope fur peculiarities to grow; while the number of passengers 
they carried, and the relation in which they stood towards them, checked 
and humanized any oddity of disposition. The passengers themselves 
would furnish the novelist with a field (though not a perfectly new one) 
for variety of character and incidents either to relieve the nautical narra- 
tive or to form the main story. 

Of the various capabilities of the subject, the author of Jack Ariel 
sees little beyond the splendour of the cabin fittings-up and the “ spread” ; 
both of which he handles in too congenial a manner. He knows that 

ngers are a feature in an Indiaman; so he carries one on board the 
Mars, who seems intended to represent the old invalided nabob of novels 
and plays, but who chiefly talks philosophy and liberalism with the 
doctor, and the captain, a most gentlemanly and well-read man, though 
such an arrant coward. The rest of the characters are either would-be 
humourists without humour, or the common stock of the circulating li- 
brary with some nautical peculiarities superadded. Except a few pages 





keep the light in a direction ahead, and compel her, poor distracted thing, to an- 
swer her helm. She excited the sympathy of every one on board as she 
from sea to sea, and at one time almost out of the water; when an angry-crested 


| wave, taking her under the bow, lifted the best bower-anchor, a ton and a half in 


weight, clean on board, and snapped the shank-painter by which it was held 
asunder, as much as to say, ‘ Take that for your boast, though made of chains 
of iron, when you venture across the cataract of the Owers.’ 

“ The pilot persisted in carrying a tremendous press of sail, giving the ship no 
respite till we had deepened our water to thirty fathoms; taking himself the 


directed the yards to be braced up; and the wind having hauled more westerly, 
we were enabled to lie our course for Spithead.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Story of the Battle of Waterloo. By the Reverend G. R. Gleig, M.A. (Mar- 
ray’s Home and Colonial Library.) 
[ There is so much interest in very great and governing historical events, that the 
appetite seems to grow by what it feeds on: the more important campaigns 
of the wars of the French Revolution are still devoured with zest, often as they 


have been narrated. In addition to this inherent attraction, Mr. Gleig's Story of 


| the Battle of Waterloo is timely, in making its appearance about the anniversary 
| of the fight. The narrative is a compilation, and considered critically may be 


said to have a sort of double character; in one place the popular writer comi 

out in force, in another the military historian being predominant, with rather too 
much of technicality and muster-roll detail. The book, however, is a very com- 
plete, painstaking, well-arranged, and interesting narrative, embracing all the 
collateral points of the subject as well as its main features. The arrangement, 
indeed, is its first excellence. There is a brief and rapid view of the 
state of Europe after the first downfall of Napoleon, and an equally con- 
densed account of his evasion from Elba and march to Paris. The preli- 
ininary preparations for the campaign on each side are then described; the 
battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras introduce the crowning triumph of Waterloo; 
and the contemporary march of Blucher and the attack of Grouchy upon Thiel- 
man at Wavre fall into their proper places in point of time, and support the main 


| story without interfering with it. The subsequent retreat of Grouchy, the en- 


to begin and end, the whole of Jack Ariel consists of a voyage from | 


London to Canton; in which the common incidents of the sea are pre- 
sented, without the completeness, force, or appropriateness with which 
they have often been told before; and these are varied by dialogues to 
exhibit the character of the persons or the author's opinions, or by com- 
monplace occurrences,—-some seventy pages, for instance, being occupied 
with the farce of Neptune and crossing the Line In the structure of the 
story there is none of what the painters call composition, and except in 
the case of the common sailors no manners: a Persian prince, for exam- 
ple, receives a deputation of European visiters with Is “ Sultana” sit- 
ting unveiled by his side. The author, we believe, enjoys some sort of 
repute for nautical matters, otherwise we should doubt that he is the 
“able seaman” he represents himself to be. As a mere transcriber, he 
may be able to copy what is before him, though not without adulterating 
nature by his writing ; but he wants learning to invent and art to put 

ther. He succeeds best in some single subjects,—such as a con- 
flict of the elements; and one of the best things in the book is the pas- 
sage of the good ship Mars over a reef off the Isle of Wight. 

“We beat about two days and nights in this wilderness of mist, when a slant of 
wind led us off Dunnose; where, to our great mortification, it backed more to the 
SW. Night was coming on; the breeze freshened into a fearful gale; and in ag- 
gravation of the precariousness of our situation, it became a matter of serious ne- 





| 





| 


cessity to press the ship amidst the heavy sea that was running in order to | 


weather the Owers. The reader is no doubt aware that the Owers is a sandbank 
extending for a considerable space from the East end of the Isle of Wight into the 
sea; and towards this fatal reef the ship was driving bodily on, the man in the 
chains shoaling his water at every heave of the lead. Had it not been for the 
darkness, many a pale face might have been seen on our deck that night; for never 
was there a more appalling lee-shore, and it was evident that when the ship struck 
she must soon go to pieces, and every one on board perish with her. At one time 
the moon darted a transient ray from a parting cloud; when the breakers, before 
only heard were clearly seen; and so tremendous was the white surf they threw 
t, that it could be distinguished out-topping the waves that were running 
mountains high. ° nd . a - . . 

“ Awful as our situation was, and every moment becoming more so,—the ship 
drifting towards the shoal, and all the horrors of our fate staring us full in the 
face,—yet no irregularity or confusion was witnessed in the crew; but all felt confi- 
dence in the skill and decision of their officers, and stood ready to execute their 
orders, each at the duty assigned him. 

“We had drifted within a quarter of a mile of the shoal, our ship bravely keep- 
ing to the wind, but unable to resist the tide, when our attention was diverted for 
a few moments to a dismasted brig, firing guns of distress, and driving athwart our 
fore-foot with the union hoisted downwards. We heard her strike with tremend- 
ous violence on the reef of rocks white with foam, and saw her fall on her beam- 
end in the mad vortex of the waves, where a whole crew perished— 

* No reckoning made, but sent to their account 
With all their imperfections on their heads.” : : 

“ At this juncture, the approaching crisis of our own destruction, the boatswain 
called out from the forecastle, ‘ A light off the lee-beam!’ 

“ The pilot knew the light to come {rom the signal-vessel moored off the deep- 
est part of the shoal; and, with a presence of mind, a promptitude and decision 
Worthy of his responsible profession, he instantaneously made up his mind to dash 
the ship through the breakers, and bump her over the shoal. The declaration of 
his resolve was received with acclamation by the officers and crew; and the hope, 
though a forlorn one, of rescue from wreck and its inevitable destruction, imparted 
new life to all on board. 

“ The pilot touched the chief mate by the arm. 

“*Up with the helm,’ cried Mr. Slade, ‘ and square away the yards!’ 

“ Our ship went through the breakers at a terrible rate. 

“ *Keep the light right ahead !’ said the pilot to the man at the wheel. 

“ ¢ Steady it is, Sir,” responded the helmsman. 

“ In our rapid transit I clung to Mr. Slade; and at the critical moment of our 

peril, when our tossed bark was almost smothered with the breakers, 1 
him pressing me to his heart. 

“ Language fails in an attempt to describe the waves that threatened to over- 
Wheim our gallant ship, as, in full swoop, she passed through the breakers under 
4 desperate crowd of sail, carrying all before her like a thing possessed. Two 
Men at the weather and two a the lee-wheel had as much as they could do to 





trance into France, the tinal abdication of Napoleon, and the convention of Paris 
complete the narrative. More striking accounts of Waterloo, and perhaps of the 
other battles have appeared, because the author's fulness occasionally runs into 
over-detail on mere military matters; but we have never met with so complete 
and well-arranged a view of the Story of the Hundred Days. The book is defee- 
tive in illustration. A skeleton map of the country between Brussels and Paris, 
and a futler map of the locality of the campaigns, are necessary, not merely to 
the profitable reading, but to the clear understanding of the text. A good atlas 
may supersede the first necessity, but it must be a very good one that will be a 
substitute for the second. ] 

The Black Book of England; exhibiting the existing State, Policy, and 
Administration of the United Kingdom, in its Executive Government, 
Legislature, Established Church, Electoral Representation, Courts of Law, 
Public Offices, Colonies, National Universities, House of Commons, Lon- 
don Corporation, &c. With Lists of the chief Recipients of Public Pay in 
Church and State. 

[ We noticed the first part of this book on its appearance in numbers, when it 
contained a long essay on the Reform of the Laws, and some statistics connected 
with the number of lawyers, their fees, and direct payments out of the taxes, as 
well as began Executive Government. In its complete state six new subjects are 
handled,—the Colonies, Pensions and Salaries, Oxford and Cambridge, House of 
Commons with the election statistics, the Corporation of London, and Church 
Reform. ‘The tone continues very Radical, but rational and without violence; the 
statistics, so far as they go, are painstaking, and well arranged, but do not indi- 
cate a very wide use or a very large knowledge of the vast amount of facts an- 
nually published in the Parliamentary Papers ; and opinions perhaps predominate 
toomuch. One of the executive reforms proposed is curious enough: it is neither 
more nor less than to make the Prime Minister hold office for a term of years; 
because, argues the compiler, he is the virtual sovereign, and yn | monarch 
for so short a time causes inconvenience. The analogy is not exactly correct. 
The President of America, and all monarchs, inclading the Asiatic despotisms, 
have ministers, who may be changed, and as rapidly as ours, sometimes by court 
caprice, at other times by public outcry. The proposer fails to see that the 
changes he bewails are merely a sign of a transition state or a balanced public 
opinion; and unless the powers of Parliament were handed over to the Premier, 
nothing would be done, or there must be the grossest corruption. An incapable 
Ministry would have a lease of office, and we should get back to a permanent 
fool's paradise of “measures for rejection.” An able, unscrupulous manager, 
would restore the times of Walpole, and do his business by the touch. The writer 
does not see that the brief tenure of office is a symptom, not a disease; it is a 
necessity of constitutional government. ] 

The Philosophy of Geology. By A. C. G. Joubert, late Editor of the 
“ Journal de Géologie,” &c. First part. P 

[ The Philosophy of Geologyis rather a disquisition on the theories of geologists than 
on the science itself. The tacts of geology are not denied by M. Jobert, nor the ge- 
neral scientific conclusions, except as regards the class of primitive rocks, which are 
frequently assumed to have preceded all life either animal or vegetable. The opposi- 
tion of M. Jobert is directed to those theories which have a cosmogonic character, 
and directly or indirectly aim at enforcing the theory of the natural development 
of the world; whereas the author supports the view of a constant and direct crea- 
tion. ‘The successive phenomena on the “ terrestrial globe, and in all the sidereal 
systems our inquiries can reach, must be considered,” he argues, “ not as the con- 
sequence of an eternal law of invariable revolutions, enclosed in the circle of uni~ 
form movements which governs the actual order of things, but as the result of the 
repeated interventions of a Supreme Providence.” } 


A History of the British Zoophytes. By George Johnston, M.D., LL.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. In two volumes. 
Second edition. ; 

[Exhibiting the simplest form of life, and standing upon the very verge as it 
were of being, where the animal passes into the vegetable, the zoophytes are 
deeply interesting as a study for the naturalist, and exhibit many of the wonders 
of creation. They want, of course, the variety of more complex life, and cannot 
excite that sympathy which the reader feels for the higher animals, where the 
exhibition of feeling and intelligence almost imparts a community of interest. 
That an elaborate and complete history of a geographically limited class of such 
arace should reach a second edition in a space of time brief comparatively—t 

long enough to test the merits, and to show that the approbation is a pri of 
inquiry and good repute—speaks — for the merit of Dr. Johnston's History 
of British Zoophytes. The present edition has been revised throughout, and ex- 
tended by adding such new species as have since been discovered. It is a labo- 
rious and valuable work; with illustrations so profuse that they form a separate 
volume. } 

The Geography of Palestine, or the Holy Land; including Phonicia and 
Philistia:- with a Description of the Towne and Places in Asie Minor 
visited by the Apostles. Special y selapted to purposes 5 
with Introductory Remarks on the of Teaching Goograpty 
Questions for Examination appended to each section, By W. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Head Master of the Model School, and Master of Method, Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, &c. 





| A well arranged and condensed account of the geography of the Holy Land, | 


including natural phenomena, the different races that have inhabited the 
country, with incidental notices of its history, very briet of course, but not curt. 
The usual questions for examination follow each chapter; but the feature of the 
book is the manner in which Mr. M'Leod endeavours to impress the places them- 
selves as well as their names upon the mind, by introducing some natural cha- 
racteristic, or connecting the spot with some historical fact or some poetical allu- 
sion. The Geography of Palestine is a superior elementary book. ] 


Reminiscences of Daniel O'Connell, Esq. MLP., during the Agitations of 


the Veto, Emancipation, and Repeal. By a Munster Farmer. 


[This is a rapid and readable summary of O'Connell’s public career, with reflec- | 


fions intermingled; but the contents by no means support the title. The author 
writes a good deal more like a smart London littérateur than a “ Munster Farm- 
er”; and, though he may have a — knowledge of O'Connell, it does not 
appear. From John O'Connell's “ Life,” a few articles on Ireland, and the float- 
ing gossip of the world, these Meminiseences of Daniel O'Connell might have 
been written by one who had never seen him. ] 

The Golden Remains of the Early Masonic Writers; illustrating the Prin- 
ciples of the Orders. With an Introductory Essay and Explanatory Notes, 

y the Reverend G. Oliver, D.D., &c. Volume Il, Masonic Principles. 
[ The second volume of Dr. Oliver's collection of masonic writings. It contains a 
dozen tracts, in which the writings of Wellings Calcott largely predominate; but 
that which will perhaps excite the most curiosity is Dr. Dodd's eulogium on the 
brotherhood, cnet pronounced at some gathering. ] 

Consuelo. By George Sand. In two volumes. (Parlour Library.) 

[A translation of George Sand’s Consuelo, in a couple of volumes, for a couple 
of shillings. ] 

The Handbook of Joking; or What to Say, Do, and Avoid. By Two of the 
Joneses. With an Illustration by J. Leech. 

A classitied exhibition of sixteen classes of jokes, in as many different chapters. 
hhe jests, with a slight modification, are not a great way off Martial’s account of 
his own epigrams—a few good, many middling, and some bad. } 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles. 
Brown, B.A. of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Second Master in the 
Grammar School, Richmond, Yorkshire, &c. 

A pocket volume, of a neat Greek text, and numerous explanatory English notes, 
rief and to the purpose. It is designed to simplify the study of the Greek drama 
to the less advanced class of students. } 

The Maid of Orleans; a Tragedy. By Frederic Von Schiller. 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. By Adolphus Bernays, Ph. Doc., 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s College, 
London. (Parker's German Classics.) 

The Law and Practice of Registration and Elections; with Instructions 
for the Management of Elections, in Counties, Cities, and Boroughs. By 
Edward W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fifth edition. 

{The instructions for the management of elections are the new feature of this 
edition. ] 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tne Directors of the British Institution boast that they have this year 
made “ an exhibition of pictures not inferior in merit to any of the pre- 
ceding years.” On first entering the room one is disappointed: there are 
few Italian pictures, and of those the most remarkable are merely portraits. 
But in many respects the collection is interesting. One room is filled with 
pictures from the Marquis of Bute’s gallery; which has been closed to the 
public since the fire at Luton. There is an extraordinary display of land- 
scapes from the Flemish and Dutch schools. The assemblage of Cuyps is 
remarkable for number and beauty—including some large pictures both of 


eattle and landscapes; the same of the Ruysdaels—of which the most beau- | 


tiful is a small picture, “ The Corn-field,” which is magical in the effect of 


distance and sunlight; the Paul Potters are fine specimeus; Hobbimas, &c. | 


&c. Of paintings by Teniers there are, the Leopold gallery; the very curious 


and interesting picture of “ The Rich Man and Lazarus,” remarkable for | 


its anachronisms of accessories, its extreme finish, and its luminous colour- 
ing; besides several rustic scenes. 
(some admirable interiors) and a host of the minuter Dutchmen. 
specimens of Rubens are not striking: one is interesting as a copy from 
Titian; another as comprising a beautiful study of fruit. Of Titians 
the most notable are portraits, of the Cornaro family, and of Igna- 
tius Loyola. Other celebrated portraits are, Lorenzo de’ Medici, by Ghir- 
landajo; and the Doge Antonio Grimani, by Tintoretto. Among interest- 
ing pictures from the South may be mentioned, Velasquez’s “ Water-car- 
rier”; “ The Assumption,” by Biato Angelico da Fiesole; and an unfinished 
Virgin, with other figures, by Ghirlandajo. There are specimens of de- 
ceased English artists; whereof the most remarkable are Reynolds, Ho- 
garth, (the scene from The Beggar's Opera,) and Wilkie (“ The Rat- 
catchers”). Reynolds's “ St. Cecilia” is a portrait; but its pretensions as a 
composition provoke awkward comparisons with the majestic and brilliant 
St. Cecilia of Domenichino, hung in the same room. 
THE “FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH.” * 

It is a cheering sign of the present age that it is not forgetful of antiquity. 
Gothic architecture, early Christian art, the illuminated missal, and the 
Psalter—nay, even the more ponderous folios of the Reforming divines— 
are ransacked by young students nowadays, with an avidity and a research 
which twenty-five years ago was unknown, and if it had been prophesied, 
would have been looked upon as almost impossible to be called into action. 
Even the stern political economist will bear testimony to this truth, from 
the advanced price which articles dear to the virtuoso bear in our markets. 

A number of young men of the middle classes in London have associated 


themselves for the purpose of promoting the study of Gothic architecture, | 


and of the arts generally. They meet once a month regularly, to hear a 
lecture read upon some subject connected with their studies. 
archzology, and science, are embraced in the range of these lectures; and 
the evenings are spent in intellectual conversation, arising either imme- 
diately out of the subject of the discourse, or upon the works of art which 
the members of the society aud others contribute for the inspection of the 
assembled guests. 

We notice this society as distinguished from the common herd, because it 
is-the offspring of a genuine enthusiasm; because it has no paid officers—not 
even a secretary to be provided for; and because it emanates strictly from 


those classes in which we may always, in a healthy social state, expect to | 


* Communicated, by a correspondent of taste and judgmeat. 


With Explanatory Notes by William Haigh | 


With an | 
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| find the greatest vigour of thought and action—we mean the “middle 
classes of society. Our young friends have taken perhaps a fuolish name 
in calling themselves “ Freemasons of the Church.” They have pang 
counter to two strong classes of prejudice,—tirst, the prejudice (it may de- 
serve a better name) of those who consider “ freemasonry,” nowadays a 
childish mysticism, affording a mere cloak for convivial meetings, which 
have little to distinguish them from other merry-makings; secondly, to the 
strong religious feeling of those who consider the Church of the present day 
as a body ready to grasp, were it possible, at Papal power and dominion 
over the consciences as well as the pockets of men. Setting aside the name, 
however, (which in its very faults indicates a hearty zeal,) we have great 
hopes of this society, and we look upon it as au indisputable proof of the 
advance of a sound opinion on matters of taste in this country. We say of 
a sound opinion, because it is strictly in accordance with the principles on 
which it is founded to build upon experience alone as a foundation—to 
study antiquity as our guide in the first instance, yet not with the eye of q 
slavish copyist, but with the spirit of investigation which would lead'a man 
of intelligence to deduce from it not merely empty forms but living priu- 
ciples. 

Mr. Rogers, the carver, at whose house the society holds its meetings, js 
a remarkable person. He has restored to carving the same interest and 
execution which it possessed in the best days of Gibbons: but he has gone 
beyond this, for, by an accurate study of our early “ Holbein carvings ” jn 
| King’s College Chapel, and a correct knowledge of the Italian school, he 
bids fair to advance his art (which slumbered, if indeed it was not totally 
extinct twenty years ago, expiring under tie deadly blow which the fashion 
of stucco picture-frames had dealt to its pauperized professors) to a higher 
pitch of excellence than it has yet attained. Geutz, the Belgian, is the only 
artist of modern days whose works we have seen, (they adorn the stalls of 
Antwerp Cathedral,) that in carving approach those of Mr. Rogers. 

On Monday last the society met to commemorate the partial completion 
of a work in which it has been for two years engaged—tlhe restoration of 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. As the ancient gate of the Ilospice of St, 
John of Jerusalem, in romantic associations and deep interest it equals any 
spot in or about London. An excellent sketch of the history of the Knights 
Hospitalers was delivered on the occasion, by Mr. Archer, the Recorder of 
the society. 

As we wandered through the rooms of Mr. Rogers's house, (which is not 
| a common shop, but an ancient mansion,) and gazed upon the different 
works of art displayed there, the listening throng of studeuts, the reverend 
priest here and there intermingling with them,—as we saw the Roman lamp 
from Herculaneum placed side by side with the choice specimen of cinque- 
| cento, and that again in juxtaposition with some recollection of Lombardic 
art—illuminations from an ancient missal, &c.; while on another table were 
to be discovered models taken from our own Flaxman,—we had hopes from 
a spirit so truly and in its best sense catholic. We thought of Quentin 
Matsys, of Albert Durer, of Lorenzo Ghiberti, and of Niccola Pisano. The 
spirit of the old republics of Italy appeared to be awakening amongst us. 
Of them may we not say, in the words of a recent writer (Lord Lindsay)— 

“ Their peculiar praise was this, that in practice at least, if not in theory, they 
first established the principle that the study of nature, corrected by the ideal of 
the antique and animated by the spirit of Christianity personal and social, can 
alone lead to excellence in art; each of the three elements of human nature 
matter, mind, and spirit—being thus brought into codperation and union, in due 
relative order and subordination. It has been by following this principle that 
Donatello and Ghiberti, Leonardo, Michel Augelo, and Raffaelle, Lave risen to 
glory.” 

To our young friends we would say, Go ye and do likewise. 











MR. C. 8. HARDINGE’S SKETCHES FROM INDIA. 

Mr. M‘Lean, of the Haymarket, is exhibiting a collection of sketches by 
a son of Lord Hardinge, taken on the spot in various parts of India. Mr. 
Hardinge is a worthy pupil of his namesake, Mr. J. D. Harding the emi- 
nent artist; who is transferring the sketches to stome by a new process. 
We often distrust these versions of amateur sketches, for they are most 
frequently mere coujectural inventions: in the notable instance of Sted- 
man’s Surinam, so much admired for its plates, Fuseli made designs which 
bore as little resemblance to the worthless daubs that Stedman fur- 
nished as those daubs must have done to the originals. But Mr. Hardinge 
the amateur is really a very able artist: though his sketches are hasty, often 
generalized effects, they are boid, firm, and have every aspect of fidelity. 
In the human figure he fails—a leg, especially, seems to be beyond him; 
but even in the rough snatch at a portrait there is somuch life and character 
as to stamp the drawing with the spirit of truth. Mr. Harding the artist 
does not flatter the amateur, but merely reduces his memoranda to a due 
distinctness, with a very congenial feeling to guide him in the operation. 
The sketches comprise some fine specimens of the most magnificent archi- 
tecture of India: it strikes us that we have never seen so magnificent an 
the name is missing. 
There were great architects once in that region. 

ROYAL ACADEMY : LANDSCAPES. 

Collectors of vertu set great store by tables of variegated marble, where 
the mott!ings and the veins fall into a semblance of order and seem to re- 
present some kind of picture. The shadows of iorms—trees and buildings, 
or rocks and torrents—invite your scrutiny only to baffle and mock it: the 
picture looks to be full; it dazzles the sight, aud its confusion seems to ex- 
ist in your own sense; you shift your view, and think that you have caught 
a glimpse of the true aspect, only to tind that there is nothing in it. Much 
like this is Mr. Turner's strange picture purporting to represent the casting 
of the Wellington Statue. ‘There is no method in it but that which re- 
mains to insanity. Whatever way you take it—whether as a pictorial 
study, the record of an event, the simple representation of an “ effect,” or 
as a vision—it equally fails and comes to nothing. Considered as a pictorial 
study in the use of pigments, it fails, because it makes out no forms, aa 
attains no success in the concocting of the pigmeuts. The raw paints stare 
you in the face: you retreat until the picture becomes dim to the view, and 
yet the brighter pigments stand out in all the crudity of the colour- 
maker's sample. As an efiect, the painting fails, for a like cause: viewed 
from a great distance, it exhibits some depth and space in the shadow; but 
the cardinal point of the picture, the glowing light of the furnace, is like no 
burning, simply because it is, at any point of view, too glaringly raw paint. 
Mr. Turner has wasted his later life in the mistake that brilliant pigments, 
used “ pure,” constitute brilliant colouring; which would place in the 
colour-dealer’s hands a large share of the power to create Titians and 
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his brush into them, and ut the canvass. As the record of an 
event, the picture is a: . “vision,” it is a burlesqne or 
ic licence. What « f it?) We have been assured by in- 
dustrious s-rutinizers, e portion meant to represent the glow of 
the furnace, you can de hundred fights = ws of battles, as 
a may in the fire of a winter's eveniig: but he would be a hardy swearer 
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raffle; a mass of flame-coluured g fire, not by any p rial 
right, but, as it were, by power o! ; mber of larg acls, pre- 
sumed to represent the manutuetu 7S { Great Britai 1; a thick-set 
woman, of avocation unknown, but approximating to the cook-muaid; anda 
heap of articles in front, which may be couking-utensils, cabl rots, 
and other esculents—) rest mel, by hardy conjeeturers, to be ypes ot 
* civilization.” But al though we say thatt e forms have something like 
distinctness, absolute distinctness t equally with th Le 
the carrots are merely) brated it do you make of th 
yision—that beadle-bestiidden ciratle h is cabbages. those 
wheels, those cooking-pots, that squat v hose } irrots 2 
What is to be understood by ic? hat thought is ied furth?—k w l 
pose even a Disraeli to tell 

Such a work would not be worth criticism, but that it is g uy t 
chief corporation of British painters as if it were a work of art : 

Right opposite to this strange outr is Stantield’s princi; —th 
French troops fording the Maryra, nd the Carr 
in the distance. Stautield is : inter; but truth i 
especially when it is the trutl 1 scenery. The scene is 
beautifully transferred to the canvass. ‘1 tion of the figures in front— 
effecting a difficult operation in dragging artillery over the shallow and 
broken bed of the river—helps to explain the character of the spot. In the 
distance, where the water is deeper, it is stirred by the winds. The moun- 
tains, broken into the wildest forms, str aw into the dreary bree uy 
space; the snow-capped summits comp ning with the cloud The 
matter-of-fact painter recalls for you the lite of the last century, and its 
eventful history; and carries you away among the poetry of the muwutains. 

In the little scene “ On the Zuyder Zee,” with the lugger passing « rude 


quay, you can hear the sharp lussing ferment of the salt w 


part with long-sweeping subsidence. 
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Other painters deal with facts nearer home. Creswick, in his “ England, 
and other pictures—Lee, in his Lincolnshire flat and his road-side water- 
ing-places—Witherington, in his shady lanes, with sunlight glancing 


through the trees and paths plunging into the thick foliage—Havell, with 
his vivid tints and robust verdure—ail set themselves, in divers m 
to fetch out characteristics of nature; and all succeed, as real painters 
should, m raising such emotions as the actual scene would excite. Roberts 
has an interesting view of Edinburgh from the Castle Hill,—a topographi- 
eal study, scarcely correct in the over-green tinge imparted to “ Auld 
Reekie,” but full of useful information. We. prefer the artist’s other pictures 
—the view in Antwerp, and the church interior in Spain. Nor must Lin- 
ton’s classic view of Athens be overlooked; though the shadow which falls 
upon the col umns of the ruined temple is too artificially devised. 
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Sidney Cooper's picture of * ‘ Drovers Halting on their way over the 
Mountains” is a beautiful and legitimate specimen of “effect”: a fine 
mountain scene is portrayed with minute finish and vivid force, so that the 





eye runs with a wild delight over the broken ground—pleased at the ever- 
varying herbage, and fancying the leaps that would ‘surprise the runner 
and provoke him to exercise. The cattle and sheep are resting in ever 
variety of repose—not a dead lethargy, but the vigorous life: a 
dappled calf that nestles down upon the ground is full of animation in every 
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fibre. The horizontal rays of a setting sun play over the whole, bathing 
it in a warm light of mild and honeyed sweetness: and here is the “ effect ” 
—the crowning point of skill: over every variety of local colour you set 
spread the same soft even yellow light, broken only by the cool shadows 
that glance, sharp aud direct, but bodiless and fittul as shade itself, from 
every projecting point of form. It is an “ effect” of setting sun; but care- 
fully and industriously elaborated. 

A very striking “ effect” is contributed by a gentleman whom we pre- 
sume to be a Fleming, M. P. Von Schendel: his picture deserves to rank 
with some of the happiest classies of th : Dutel chool. It is the “* Dutch 
Market-place, with etlects of Candlel i Moonlight.” In the fore- 
ground is a poulterer’s stall 1 woman leaning over to commend her 
provisions; on the stall is a light, in ay lantern: a woman witha 


aches as a purchaser, leading a child by 
the hand: on falls the full light of the candle—red, heavy, 
with strongly-m wked shadows, till tra: sparent, a id not black; the 
glow falls also upon the poultiv, glances « nth wet pavement, glistens 
ia the brazen pot; it faintly i form of a im au behind; a shadow 
cast by the form of the wo by he but the 
shadow is illumined by the can: , which warms the dog’s head, while 
the further part of his back is w hitened by the cold moonlight: behind th 
poulterer’s stall rises a boat-sail; and behind that the moon is just hidden, 
gleaming with sharp brilliancy on the par rket-place 
beyond, figures are seen moving al in t 
moon; while here and there the red gk 


large brass pot on her arm appro 
on these two woi 
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misty air, and fades : to the white niight. effect of two 
lights—crossing and recrossing. mutually conquering and mutually yielding, 
playing with each other's shi adov s. and contrasting so that each by turns 


looks more luminous, while each has the true aspect of luininousness—is 
painted with exquisite cunning. The fig in the moonlight look some- 
what leaden in texture of surface ; but perhaps the artist has not ex- 
aggerated the influence of mooulight in generalizing forms and imparting a 
sort of sculptured aspect to real life. We are more confident that the pic- 
ture would have been improved by concealing the principal lantern—by 
turning a dark side to the spectator, or by interposing some small opaque 


ures 








Object: it is as like actual light as any painting we ever saw; but to equal 
the direct rays of a luminous body is not within the power of pigments 
The picture, how ever, is a very fine one. 

There is one landscape to which technical exceptions may be taken, but 
which is much to be admired for its feeliug—a “ Scene on the East Coast of 
Seotland,” by E. Gudin, a French artist. It isa large canvass: there is 


"—a few gulls and 
the faint form of a | 


But 


nothing but a rock with “ three sea-gulls and  woddy 
&\ penguin, a waste of waters and lowering clouds; 
distant ship traced like a shadow on a gleam of light in the horizon. 
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here again we find the emotions proper to the veal scene. There is a watery 
verything. The green water is dripping from a broken tree- 
s drifted to the rock, d is covered and left by every suc- 
on looking at the picture is « f desolate- 
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power; another lies upon the dancing buoy t aves. The 
next seuse is one of undisturbed peace—of iile a Inotior fresh and 
vigorous the whole scene—of the universal gooduess: to he alien 
wanderet the region is one of storm and fear; but to its native iizens 
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it is an abode of peace, life, and enjoyment; 























are at work the cver-renovating elemental powers. 
BIRTUS., 

On the 8th J in Bulstrode Street, the Wife of Dr. Royle, Professor of Materia 
Medica at Kine's College, of a son 

On the sth, at Noseley Hall, Leicestershire, the Lady of Sir Arthur Grey Hazlerigg, 
Bart., of a son. 

On the 12th, at West Wickham, Kent, the Lady of the Rev. Robert Luchbald, M.A., 
fa daughter. 

On the 12th, in Ca on Terrace, Lady Lyttelton, of a so 

On the 12th, in Wilton Crescent, the Viscountess Maidstone, of a daughter 

0 e 13th, the Wite of the Rev. G. 8. Drew, Incumbent of Uld St. Pancras, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Ewell, Surrey, une Lady of the Rev. Sir G L. Glyn, Bart., of a 
dana ili-born. 

o u Eaton Square, the Lady Mr. Sergeant Kingla a daugher 

’ , in Relgrave Square, the Viscountess 1) whe, of a 
i Portman Square, the Wife of John R ta iis of a son. 
MARRIA 

nm in St. Paui’s Church, the Rev. Rict John Uniacke, B.A., of 8t. 
All + Reetor of Newport, to Ann Jane, 5 st daughter of the Vene- 
abl , D.D., Archdeacon of Nova Scotia 

On the 10th, at : Littk worth Church, Berks, Hubert Hutehlugs, Eeq, to Geral- 
dine I , third daughter of Lady Elizabeth Baker, and 5 t sir Edward 5. Baker, 
Bart., suston, Dorset 

Oa the 10th, at the Friends’ Meeting-house, Wakefield, John Bright, Esq., of Roch- 
dale, M.P., to Margaret Elizabeth, cldest daughter of the late William Leatham, Esq,, 
banker, Wakefield 

On the 4th, at Jacobst Devon, Lewis P. Madden, Esy., M.D., to I 1, Relict of 





Captain Sir Edward Ash . of Hayselden, Kent 


Licutenant-Colonel Sir Wil- 















On the 15th, at St. Mary oT hurch, Grosvenor Square, 
liam A. Maxwell, Lart., of Calderwood Castice, Lanarkshir to Catherine Cameron, 
telict of the late Captain H P. Gill, of the Fittieth, or Quecn’s Own, and fifth daughter 
of the late Walter Logan, Esq., Edinburgh. 

On the 17th, at Wisbeach, St. Peter's, Cambridgeshire, the Hon. Charles Frederick 
Octavius Spencer, youngest son of the late Right Hon. Lord Churchill, of Cornbury 
Park, Oxfordshire, to Hester Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. H. Fardell, Vicar of 
Wisbeach, and Canon of the Cathedral Church of Ely 

DEATHS. 

On the 6th June, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the Richt Hon. Lady Sarah E. B. 
Ainslie, Wife of Major Ainslie, Fourteenth King’s Light Dragoons, and youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas, eleventh Ear! of Strathmore and Kinghorn. 

On the 7th, at Constance, Switzerland, Sir Grenville Temple Temple, Bart., late of 
the Fifteenth Hussars ; in his 45th year. 


On the 8th, in German Place, Brighton, Amelia, Wife of Major-General Sir Patrick 
Ross, Governor of St. Helen's. 

On the 10th, at Hampton Court Palace, Allan, eldest 
General Sir Joseph Maclean, K.C 

On the Lith, the Rev. William Ww atts, A.M., Incumbent of Christ Church, St. 
in-the-Fields, from fever, contracted in the discharge of his ministerial duties. 

On the }ith, the Rev. William Harriott, Viear of Odfham, Hants; in his 57th year. 

Un the tzth, Sir Michard PlasKet, K.M.G., of Hampton House, near Torquay, Devon ; 
in his 66th year 

On the 12th, at llounslow, Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser, K.1., formerly of the 
third Regiment of Infantry, and for twenty-three years For t-Mi ijor of Jersey 

On the 13th, at Whitby, Mrs, Elizabeth Elierby, Relict of John Etierby, Esq , of that 
place ; in her 92d year. 

Ou the 13th, at Aylesbury, James, second son of Mr. J 
seller of that place ; In his 24th year. 

On the 13th, in King Street, St. James's, Lientenant-General Sir Colin Campbell, 
K.C.1B., Colonel of the Seventy-second Highlanders, and late Governor of Ceylon. 

Lately, John Richards, Esq., of Wassell Grove, Worcestershire, formerly High-Shertif 
for the county of Worcester, and Member in two successive Parliaments tor the borough 

Knar esborough i in his } G7th year. 


- COMME RCL AL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, June 15. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVEL 
Brown and Co. Connaught Terrace, Edgware Koad, 
Reece—Pool and Boulton, Walbrook Buildings, atiornies 
tromwich, brewers—Little and Byers, Liverpool, silk-mercers — Bindloss and Preston, 
Manchester, silk-merchants — Beales and Wilkinson, Batley, gardeners—Cartwright and 
Bruce, Waveriree, Lancashire, plumbers—Tyzack and Co. North Shields, chain-mana- 
facturers; as far as regards T. 8S. Dobinson -J. and ©, Andrews, Leeds, wine-mer- 
chants—J. and W. R. Harrison, Sheffield, architects Walker and Thurstons, Wolver- 
hampton, merchant Harden Colliery Company, Walsall—J. and W. Le Marechal, 
Russia Row, Milk Street, silk-manufact.irers vv rand ¢ Liverpool, merchants ; 
Dodd and Cole, Olveston, Gloneestershire, grocers— 


son of the late Lieatenant- 


Giles- 











ighty- 


. Hl. Marshall, printer and book- 











surgeons; as far as regards G. 
Kiowland and Co. West 













































as far as regards J. Heyworth 
Cooke and Sons, Loughborough, hosiers—Padbury and Barnes, Mason's Place, City 
Road, pill-box-makers— Newton and Blenkiusop, Silver Street, Wood Street, printers— 
Brown and Rob , Manchester, architects—W. Wright junior and G. and J. Wright, 
Westminster Bridge Road, coach-builders ; as far as regards W. Wright junior—Dew- 
hurst and Co. Hazlerige, Lancashire, farmers ; as far as regards J. Dewhurst—Spencer 
and Co, Oxford Street, ice-merchants—Forth and Co. North Shields, chemists —Robert- 
son and Mackie, Liverpool, merchants—Cossiett and ¢ Newport, Monmouthshire, 
railway-contract ; as far as regards D. Bowen—Spooner and Phillips, Gloucester 
Terrace, New Whitechapel, linendrapers—Gass and Sous, Regent Street, gold- 
smiths; as faras regards D. Gass senior— Gourlay and Laidlaw, Glasgow, tock-brokers. 
BAQERUPTCIES ANNULLED 

Secker, Mayer AerauaM, and BANERMAN, Httteny Joux, Duke Street, Aldgate, 
watch-nanutacturers, BANKRAUPTS 

ATxinson, Antuony, Neweastle-upon-tyne, skare-! r, to surrender June 18, 
July 23: solicitors, Messrs. Crosby and Co, Church Court, Old Jewry; Mr. Hoyle, 
Neweast upon-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tym 

ATKIN ON, WiLLIAM FaepericK, Waketicld, woolstapler, Jane 29, August 5: solici- 
tors, Jacques & Co. Ely Place; Mr. Greaves, Leeds ? 1 e, Mr. Youns, Leeds, 

ostTek, WILLIAM, Tranmere, Cheshire, joiner, i6 : solicitors, Messrs. 

Gregory and Co, Kedtord Row ; Messrs. I and He rpool ; oficial assignee, 
Mr. lirt, Liverpool 

Cuvurcues, WILLIAM Giprox, Basinghall Street, Blackw lt factor, June 23, July 
21: suliciiors, Messrs. Dickson and Overbury, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry; official 
assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings 

Diacks, Henry, Nicholas Lane, Jane 24, July 23: solicitors, Messrs. J. and C. Ro- 


binson, Qacen Street Place ; official assignee, Mr. Grahain, Coleman Street 
land-agent, June 24, 


Dusvor, AncumBaLp, Lower Belgrave Place, Chester Square, 
July 21: solicitors, Messrs. Wathen and Phillips, Basinghall Street ; « flicial assignee, 
Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 


Epwaxp, Lowndes Street, hosicr, June 25, July 28: solicitors, Reed and 
t, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Lelcher, King’s Arms Yard. 
lump Row, Old Street Koad, paper-stainer, June 4 rolici- 
Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 
svlicitor, Mr. Sten- 


Epa ND3, 
Co, Friday Stre« 
EVANS, JOHN, 
tors, Mr. Weeks, 














GILBERT, Geonce, Folkestone, leather-cutter, Jur , July 21: 
ning, Lincoln's Ian Pields ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 
GULMAN, Cuartes, Canal Terrace, Camden Town, ollman, Jane 29, July 27: solici- 


New Brid 
Birkenhead, 
Messrs. 


we Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall St. 
victualler, June 25, July 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
Fietcher and Hull, Liverpool ; official assig- 


ters,Lacy and Co 
Jaccen, THOMAs, 

Gregory and Co, Bedford Row ; 

nee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 
Kemp, Joun Fox, U xbridge, 


grocer, June 24, July 29: 


solicitors, Messrs. Bell and 
Uld Jewry Chambers. 











THE SPECTATOR: 


[Saturday;, 





506: 
2 

Loen, ae ee Rene meleenaanta Weane Man Messrs, 

sod J Row; rane segs ag official assignee Fraser, Manchester. 

Naxos, Josern, Birstal, clockmaker, - 1, August 3: solicitors, Messrs. Jones 
and (o. John Street, Bedford Row ; Messrs and Clark, Leeds ; official assignec, 
Mr. Hope, — 

Rostneow, James, (trading under the name of Epwarp R ) Manchester, per- 
— eee OY 8 ‘ere solicitors, Mr. Abbott, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square ; Messrs. 

tkinson and Co. Manchester ; 3 — assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

“wien James, lor tl June 25, July 28: 
Lofty and Co. King Street, 5 mai 3; Official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. 

Suernerp, Joun Lonaman, Basinghall Street, tavern-keeper, June 29, July 27 : so- 
licitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Sureman junior, Tuomas, and Co. Nottingham, lace-manufacturers, June 18, July 
16: solicitor, Mr. Wells, Nottingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Tuomas, AprauaM, Liverpool, cartowner, June 25, July 23: solicitors, Messrs. Corn- 
thwaite and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

WaA.rorp, Joun, Stamford, innkeeper, June 25, July 23: solicitors, Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Co. Stamford; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham. 

Worsey, Wit11aM, Forebridge, Staffordshire, dealer in stone, June 23, July 15: so- 
licitor, Mr. Bowen, Stafford ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

DIVIDENDS. 

July 7, Nelson, New Bond Street, musicseller—July 7, Purt, Upper Thames Street, 
ale-merchant—July 13, Leaman and Andrew, Fenchurch Street, wholesale mahogony- 
merchants— July 6, Bates, Birmingham, factor—July 13, Russell, Birmingham, mcr 
chant—July 6, Hodgkins, Birmingham, shoemaker—July 13, Smith, Uttoxeter, mercer 
—dJuly 20, Deverill, Stoke-upon-Trent, corn-factor—July 7, Ogden, Reddish, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinner—July 8, Crow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper—Jduly 8, Blackett 
and Co. Manchester, cloth-merchants—July 8, Helliwell, Halifax, stockbroker. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 8, Hayward, Ashford, Kent, butcher—July 5, Denman, Quadrant, stone-mason— 
July 7, Toone, King Street, Twickenham, tea-dealer—July 7, Wiles, Dulwich, pawn- 
broker—July 6, Tipper and Co, Upper Thames Street, wholesale stationers—July 7, 
Tate, Regent Street, silversmith—July 6, White, Rye Hill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, coal 
owner—July 8, Thomas, Treforest, Cardiff, draper—July 8, Kuowell, Bristol, carpenter 
—duly 6, Taylor, Bury, grocer. 

To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 6. 

Chatterton, Manchester, coach-builder —Sloane, Bath, horse-dealer—Uirst, Halifax, 
woolstapler—Price, Builth, Breconshire, tanner—Gent and Millar, Bread Street, com- 
mission merchants-- Mitchell, Westerham, Kent, draper—Coxwell and Croser, New- | 
castle-upon-Tyne, merchants—Gillon junior, Liverpool, wine-merchant—Hall, Dob- 
cross, Saddleworth, machine-maker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Stone, Abingdon, grocer ; tirst div. of 10s. any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street—Elliott, Chichester, builder ; first div. of 7s. 3}d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street—Bickerton, Castle Street, Southwark, hat-manufacturer ; 
second div. of 2s. 8d. any Wednesday; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall S*reet—Shotter, 
Portsea, grocer ; second diy. of 6d. any Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street 
—Taylor, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant; first div. of 6d, June 19, or any subse- 
quent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

ALEXANDER, J., and Co. Maybole, tailors, June 19, July 10. 

CaMERON, J., Edinburgh, grocer, June 21, July 12. 

Finpbxey, P., Glasgow, general linen-merchant, June 18, July 9. 

Honren, R., Leith, earthenware-manufacturer, June 2), July 15. 

HENDERSON, R. J., Calton of Glasgow, cabinet-maker, June 21, July 12. 

Hutcuinson, W., and Co, Glasgow, timber-merchants, June 18, July 16, 

Leste, A., Aberdeen, merchant, June 23, July 24 

M‘Gown, R., Glasgow, tavern-keeper, June 21, July 12. 

SYMINGTON, G.,, Paisley, ironmonger, June 21, July 12. 

Wa ker, A., and Co, Tillicoultry, manufacturers, J une 22, July 20. 


Friday, June 18. 
PARTNEKSHINS Dissorevrn 

Wallis and Sons, Sheffield, timber-merchants—Kemp and Foreman, Bradford, Wilt- 
shire, woollen-cloth-manufacturers—YV. and T. N. Wing, Melton Mowbray, grocers— 
Booth and Whittaker, Manchester, gum-manufacturers—Spruet and Parry, Paradise 
Street, Rotherhithe, pawnbrokers—J. and J, Fox jun., New Bridge Street, dentists — 
Bleackley and Co. Ardwick, brewers—Galloway and Co. turers of 
patent screw-jacks; as far as regards J. Haley—Haley and Co. Paris, manufacturers of 
cutting-machines—Barlow and Co. turers—Trill and Co. 
Mark Lane, ale-merchants—Colley and Son, Bishopsgate Strect Within, perfumers— 
Needham and Co. Piccadilly, gunmakers—Seckel and Co. Duke Street, Aldgate, watch- 
makers—Pointon and Co. Wheelock, Cheshire, brewers—M. E. and P. White, Derby, 
hosiers; as far as regards E. W hite— Attwood and Dyson, Park Lane, horse-dealers— 
Townson and Robinson, Knusden Brook, L Stott and Howarth, 
Heywood, cotton-spinners— Stones, Brothers, Manchester, floor-cloth-manufacturers— 
Needham and Brigg, Gravesend, shoe-manufacturers—E. and C. Millward, Peterbo- 
rough, coach-builders—Warbrick and Harrison, I , Stone-' 

BANKRUPTS. 

Browne, Joun Datwison, Walthamstow, surgeon, to surrender June 25, July 23: 
solicitors, Messrs. Badham and Co. Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn; official assignee, 
Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Brown, Rospert M‘Dowa tt, Sheffield, merchant, July 2, 23: solicitors, Messrs. Tat- 
tersall and Co. Great James Street ; Messrs. Hoole and Co. Sheffield ; official assignee, 
Mr. Freeman, Leeds, 

Cox, Ricnarp, Chalford, Gloucestershire, stone-mason, July 8, 30: solicitors, Mr. 
Brisley, Pancras Lane; Mr. Paris, Stroud ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Foan, Henry, Yeovil, glove-manufacturer, July 8, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Hancock, Yeovil; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, 
Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Hatt, Josern, Broadway, Westminster, currier, June 25, July 23: solicitor, Mr. 
Hudson, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Hunter, Tuomas, Bishopwearmouth, grocer, June 29, July 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hill and Mathews, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe; Mr. Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mavupe, Epmunp, and Co., Northfleet, cement-manufacturers, June 25, July 28: 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Mr. 
Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Rosinson, ALFRED GERARD, Leicester, woolstapler, July 2, 30: solicitors, Harris 
and Luck, Leicester; Bowley, Nottingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham. 

THORNE, WILLIAM, Crawley Street, St. Pancras, linendraper, June 29, July 27: 
solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise Lane ; official ignee, Mr. Joh , Basinghall Street. 

WARDEN, WApPLEs, Birmingham, corn-agent, July 1, 29: solicitors, Mr. Weller, 
King’s Road, Bedford Row; Mr. Pell, Welford; Mr. Ryland, Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Mr. Whitmore, Binningham. 
































WILLiaMs, Francis, Wol Staffordshire, grocer, June 26, July 24: solicitors, 
Mr. Cooper, Congleton; Smith, Birmingham; official H Valpy, Birming! 
Youne, Freperick, Basinghall Street, warehouseman, June 23, July 2h: solicitor, 


Chamberlayne, Great James St.; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 
DIVIDENDS. 

July 9, Joyce, Warwick Lane, waggon office-keeper—July 8, Watt, Old Jewry, linen- 
factor—July 8, Stafford, Warnford Court, share-agent—July 8, J. and J. Ashley, Regent 
Street, bankers—July 8, Martin, Tonbridge Wells, builder—July 8, Cox, Norwich, cabi- 
net-maker—July 8, Hutchinson, Jewry Street, Aldgate, leather-seller—July 8, Brown, 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, carver—July 9, H. and T. W. Panton, Fors- 
ter, and Morley, Sunderland, iron- mnannfactarers—J July 9, Cowper and Co. Darlington, 

linendrapers--July 13, Pick grocer—July 12, Lucy jun. 
Liverpool, tailor—July 8, Clark, Kingston, = ale-merchant. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

July 9, Trimmer, B per—July 10, Walker, Beresford 
Square, Woolwich, grocer—July 9, Wells, ¢ Claremont Terrace, Pentonville, merchant— 
July 10, Lafargue, Gould Square, Crutched Friars, ship-owner—July 15, Thomas, 

draper—July 12, Ward, Runcorn, grocer—July 12, Pickstone, Manchester, 
——- 12, Ballantyne, Li verpool, merchant. 
To be granted uniess cause be shown to the contrary on or before July 9. 

Nes, Bristol, grocer—Clark, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, builder—Vaughan, Bristol, 
builder—Symes, Axminster, corn-dealer—Beal, Wingham, Kent, grocer—Edmonstone, 
Over Darwen, paper-maker—Townley, Blackburn, Lancashire, cotton- 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Watling, Gilbert Street, Hanover Square, butcher; first div. of 6d. June 19, and two 
Satardays ; Mr. Edwards, Oia Jewry—Goulty, Stangate, mastimaker ; first 
i v. of 8s. June 19, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Kitson, 











solicitors, | 


White Street, Seuthwark, soap-manufacturer ; first div. of 4d. June 19, of two aubes 

quent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry—Williams and 

tioneers ; first div. of 7s. June 19, and two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, 

Jewry—lHalstead, Radcliff, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer; first div. of 2g, 4d. 

June 22, and every subsequent Tuesday; Hobson, Manchester—Barker, Royton, Lan- 
‘ cashire, millwright ; first div. ls. 4jd. June 22, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Pott, Mas, 

chester—Calliet, Manchester, leather-dealer ; first div. of 5d. June 22, or any 

quent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Winder, Salford, bleacher ; first div. of 3s, 7d. 

June 22, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Jones, Merthyr Tydvil, 
ship-builder ; div. of ls. 4d. June 23, or any Subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Hutton, B 
| tol—Marsden, Brynmawr, Brecknock, linendraper; div. of 1}d. Jane 23, and 
| subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Hutton, Bristol—Smith, Abergavenny, innkeeper ; diy, of 
ds. 4d. June 23, and any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Hatton, Bristo!—Cham 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington, linendraper ; first div. of 4s. 8d. June 21, and two subge- 
quent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Morris, Curtain Road, cabinet-maker; 
first div. of 3s. dd. June 21, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 
Brown, Great Queen Street, carver; div. of 10s. June 18, or any subsequent Friday; 
Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street—Boddington, Manchester, corn-dealer; first div, of 
Is. lid. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Wolton, Halsted, ironmonger; 
second div. of 2s. any Saturday; Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Edinburgh, engraver, June 25, July 15. 
= 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Smart, R.C., 


(Closing Prices.) 

















Salurd. )Mouday.| cst Wednes.| Thurs. Friday, 

i—— - ——j—.. 
3 per Cent Comsols ... cose esceessee 0% } shut | i—)y— — — 
Ditto for Account . .. ...... eoccceves/Sspexd.| 85) | 884 | 88 88 683 
3 per Cents Reduced ......... sse.se os 73O«»} SG tng | 884 } 88 ANd 
BS per Comes... cecccess coccccece cvcsces C ») 8 |; S¥d | BxB | eoR 90 
ID oda ccia: an etvneeed Wee i) 9 |} 9 | 98 | % % 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent. .......+06 08 « 196) =| «(197 197¢ 197 197 
India Stock, lod eeeccces: cteces-coevece _ | —_— _— _ — 
Exchequer Bilis, 24. per diem oe 9 lw |; Ww il lo 
India bonds, 34 per Cent ...........+.-.f | a Te pa. | — 8 — 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Eve’ wry 






















































labama (Sterling). .......4 5p. Ct —— |) Massachusetts (Sterling). p-Ct — 
a SM: coccesseve i_ es | Mexican _ 204 
Belgian. 44— 95 Michigan ..... - _- 
Ditto. 4$— — Mississipp: - — 
Brazilian .......... «+ 5 — | B35 Neapolitan ..... - — 
buenos Ayres ce tee oree SF 7 | New York (155s - — 
Chilian 6 — 92 | GBhe.cse cocccccese ae — 
Danish ....0.0.cece 3=— — | Pennsylvania. cree - — 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders) .. 2 | 599 | Peruvian .... «2.10.0 eee - 6g 
Bs <0 cncove .coacsoctnae 4— | £94 |) Portuguese .. .. = — 
Premch 2. .cccccccccces t— — J DESO occcccccoce _ — 
DUO coscce 5: cove c.cceed = —— | Russian - 110g 
Indiana (Sterling) ......+. 6— — Spamiah .... seco ove - 22 
TUANOIS. ...ceee cecee cove i— -_- Ditto.. O° See . - 3 
Kentucky . eore _— -_ Ditto Passive) ceee.se eeee.e ey 
Louisiana sterling) eT i -_ Ditto (Deferred) .... .esecereees . _— 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5-— | — | Venez uela Active ree 39) 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwayvs— Banks— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ . 694 Australasian .......+seeceeseees —_— 
Eastern Countivs... ..-.+6+ osees 204 British North ‘American . — 
Great Northern .... 0 ..ceseeeees 26 Colonial ........+e.e056- —_— 
Great North of —* erece 233 Commercial of L ondon .. —_— 
Great Western... Osi devece 115 London and Westminster 264 
Hull and Selby. Cocce coos escccce 1u5 London Joint Stock ...... —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle........... _ National of Ireland ..... _— 
Loudon Brighton and Routh Coast 548 National Provincial ..... —_— 
London and Blackwall ......... 73 Provincial of Ireland .... 46 
London and North-western...... 1793 Union of Australia ...... ° a 
Manchester and Leeds .... ..... 10% Union of London ......6..40 n 
Midland.... eeesee 1235 Mines— 
Newcastle and Berwick . sesedeces 284 Bolanos ......-+++ encaeeess 63 
North British...... oeerrececces ° 324 Brazilian Imperial ........ 4 
Northern and Eastern .......... 59 Ditto (St. John Del Key). — 
South-eastern and Dover ...... 37 Cobre Copper. eoererevccces —_— 
South-westerm ......... eeeeeee 66 MISCELLANEOUS 
York and Neweastle ......... «. 374 Australian Agricultural oe escee — 
York and North Midland ....... 85 Canada ..... s.+05- eocece . 28g 
Docks— General Steam ....--eesee. . 24 
East and West me teers . 130 Peninsular and Oriental ie _ 
London .. . 104 Royal Mail Steam . 65} 
St. Katheri e. — || South Australian .. —_ 
BULLION. Per 02. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard... £317 9 | Copper, British mane £98 00.. 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin,PortugalPieces0 0 0 | Lron, British Bars.... 910 €.. 0 0 0 
Wow DOMAIS 2c ccvcccesecoesse-ss 04 94 | Lead, Kritish Pig.... 1815 0.. 000 
Silveria Bars, , Standard . + 9 4119 | Steel, & nglish oeece + ©00., 0080 
GRAIN, _ Lane, June 18. 
5 e 
Wheat, New 82 vy wi Rye........ éo— 6: 3 | Maple..... 58 toed Oats, Feed. 25 to29 
Fine ...... 86—90 | Barley ..... 33—42 White..... 52—54 | Fine. 30— 31 
Old...... - 78—82 Malting .. 50—52 Boilers ... 56—58 Poland .. 33—34 
White . 86—92 | Malt, Ord... 76—78 | Beans, Ticks. 50—452 , Fine. 35 —36 
BAER sconce y2--95 | Fine. .... 80—82 Old. - 52-54 | Potato .. 40—42 
Super.New. 90—396 | Peas, Hog .. 51—56 | Harrow oes 54-58 Vine. 42—43 


pu TY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
For the present Week. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF € “ORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and Wales. 





Wheat . +» 66s. 6d. | Wheat. .... Os. Od, 
Barley. - 872 | Rarley. 00 
Oats. 58 6 | Vats 080 





erages for the 
dats, Jas 





Weekly - 
Wheat, 88s 104.—artey, 5 52s od 

















HOPs. “POTATOES 
Kent Pockets ........ -. «+ 90s. to 109s. York Reds ...... .... — ton.320s. to 3608. 
Choice ditto ...... ° eves « 100 — 120 Scotch Reds... . ... cooccee O = 
Sussex Pockets..... . BA — W | Devons... 2... .cceeee cee eee - O— 0 
Fine ditto. ...... ee.see eee O — © | Kentand Essex Whites. ........ o- 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Ver Load of 36 Trusses.) 
UMBERLAND. SMITUPIELD. Wearrtcnaret. 
Hay, Good ......+..++++ 70s. tO 765. ..-.eeeeees 458. UO 758... 4.eeee-+e 508. tO 728. 
Inferior.......... « 55 5 0 0 0 
New .. sss 0 e 
CLOVER. cae ee cece cee nee 95 96 
Wheat Straw....-.--+-+- 32 32 
FLOUR. “PROVISIONS. _ 
Town-made........- persack 75s. to 78s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds... .-.0. cess se ceveee 70 — 75 Carlow, 01, 0s. to Ot. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk. on board ship — 68 Bacon, Irish. occeccess 78s. — 822. 
Norfork ant Stockton ....... — 65 | Cheese, Cheshire .... ......+++ . 62 
Bra ee es oa quarter * —- 0 Derby Plain oe 
Pollard, fine o.ces ecoe. © = © SS, Fee 
Bread, iod. tol | Eggs, French, pe 120, 5s. 6d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Neweoate ry LEADENBALL.* SMITarievo.*” Heap or Carrie 4? 
d. d. 












s. sd ed. 8 Sire reco. 
Reef... 4 2to4 4 to 4:10 310 t04 6to5 2! Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 44—-410—5 4 ..... 46—5 O©—5 6/| Beasts. 1,064 ..... 3,028 
Veal... 3 8—4 4—5 0 2... 4 O—4 C—5 2) Sheep. 9,490 ..... 28,590 
Pork... 4 0—5 O—5 4 «ss 4 O—4 6—5 2) Calves. S04 ..... 
Lamb... 5 6—6 O—6 4 ..... 5 8—6 S—O O| Pigs... eee 
* To sink the offal, per 8 lb. 
oma, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIBS. 
Rape Oil .... ....0+-+++ per cwt. £1 Ils os. Tea, Bohea, fine,..... per lb. 02. 2d.to Os. 44 
Refined .........- . 112 Congou, tine........ .... - 15-20 
Linseed Of ...-...- 0600 cece eee . 1 7 3 } eee fime .........++ 13-234 
. 


Linseed Oil-Cake .......per 1000 0 0 0 In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candies, per dozen, 5s. Od. to Gs. Od. ome, fine (in bend) per owe. 80s. to 120s. Od. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. Gus) 7s. Od. Good Ordinary .. 34s. to 46s. 
om. Hettom. ...6. ceesceess 188. Od. Sugar, Muscovado, ‘per ewt... ee mn 
cesses seceeece voeee 188. Od. | Went India Molasses... ... . 18s. 0d. to 28s. 









| 









avaraad 














Tae 49; 1847.] 


AJ 
(ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE— 
The Nobility, Subscr'bers, and the Pablic, are respect- 
informed, that an EXTRA NIGHT will take place on 
Next. June 24th, 1847 ; whem will be presented Bel 
geledrated Opera, entitled . SONNAMBULA. Amina, 
. Jexxy Linn ; Lisa, Mad. Solari: Count Rodolph, Sig 
F.Tablache ; and Elvino, Sig. G eae The Entertainments 
Bal'et ag ger will comprise the talents of Madile. 
0. Grist, Madile. C. Rosati, and Madiie Cerito 








SICAL UNION.—GRAND MATINEE, 


WIL- 


Tuesday, June 22, at a quater to three o'clock 
‘S$ ROOMS. All the eminent artists engaged thi 
at the society's meetings will perform a selection of classi 
and brilliant music by Onslow, Mozart, Spohr, Beethoven, and 
Ramme!!, assisted by Mad Duieke on, Madile. de Mendi, and 
Herr Pischeck. Tickets 10s. 6d. cach. To be had of Cramer, 
, and Co. and Ollivier and Co. Musicsellers. For members 
and their friends personally introduced, a portion of the room 
will be reserved. J. Exta, Director 


Beer Hoy EN AND GOETHE— 


Mr. Mvuiter begs to announce to the admirers of Beet 
hoven, that on Fatpay Evenine, the 2dofJury, at Ficht 
o'clock, he will give a SOTRER MUSICALR, in the Music 
Hall, Store Street ; when will be produced for the first time “y 
this country, with full Orchestral Accor ; 
HOVEN’S MUSIC to GOETHE'S TRAGEDY of FG MONT, 
@ith the explanatory Poem by Grillparzer. as performed at 
Vienna. Leader—Mr. Willy. Conductor—Mr. Muller. Mr 
Wilson will declaim the poem and sing the incidental songs 

Tickets, 5s. Reserved Seats, 7s. 6¢. Private Boxes for Six 
2 guineas; for Eight 24 guineas; may be had at Cramer and 
Co's., and ‘Addison and Hodson, nt Street; Olliviers, New 
Bond Street ; and of Mr. Muller, 157, Regent Street. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
kK COLOURS.—The FORTY THIRD ANNUAT, EX 
BITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5. Pall Mal! Bast 
each day, from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 
Catalogue, Sixpence. Iw 


ERUSALEM OF PROPHECY.—Now Ex- 
ey hibiting, at the Fevptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
model of JERUSALEM AS IT IS; measuring nearly 100 
Square Feet, enlarged from the model executed by commend 
of Queen Adelaide, and patronized by the King of Prussia, 
and a number of the Nobility and Clerzy. Open from 10 in 
the mornigg till 9 at night. A description of the model at 
the commencement of every hour 

TEAM to INDIA, vid EGYPT.—Regular 

Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance for Passengers and 
Light Goods, to Ceylon, Madras, and Caleutta.—The Peninsu- 
lar and Oripntal Steam-Navigation Compony book passengers 
and reevive goods and parcels for the above ports by their 
steamers, starting from Southampton the 20th, and from 
Suez on or about the 10th of every month.—For rates of pas 

-money, plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, 
apply at the Company's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London 


EYLON RAILWAY COMPANY.— 
Ata numerously attend: d Meeting of the Shareholders 
held cone day, the following 1.es lutions were carried unaui 














One Shilling ; 
Wricurt, See 














1. That the Report of the Directors be received, 
printed, and circulated amongst the Proprietary 

2. That this Meeting highly aporoves of the course pursucd 
by the Directors in reducing the Shares from 5. to 15/ 

3. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Directors for their ab'e and efficient services in behalf of the 
Company 

4. That the thanks of this Meeting begiven to the Secre 
tary, Mr. 1D. I. Noan, for his uniform attention to the interests 
of the Proprietary. DD. I. Neap, Seeretary. 

8, Broad Street Buildings, 18th June 1847. 


IN val 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
Directors 
James Stuart, Eeq., Chairman 
Hananc! De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
Samuel Anderson, Fsq Charies Grahem, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Loyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, Esq 
dent. John Ritehic, Esq 
Charles Downes, Fsq P.M 
This Company, established by act of Parliament in 18%, af 
fords the most perfect security in a larce paid-up capital, and 
inthe great success which has attended it since its commence 


adopted, 





Thomson, Esq 


ent ; 

ITS "ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 81,0001 

In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
annum on the sum assured to al! policies of the participat 





ing class from the time they were etiected. The bonus added 

licies from March 1834 to the Sist December 1840 is as 
follows— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured 

£5,000 . 6 years 10 months 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 





The premiums nevertheless are on 1 th e most mourrate scale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the First Vive Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. Parties wishing t\ secure the 
benefit of the next Division of Profits in 1848, should make 
immediate lication. No entrance money or charge ex- 
cept the policy stamp. 

Every information will be afforded on application to 
sident Director, of No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSU RANCE, 
COMPANY. 1, Princes Street, Bank, London 
Empowered by special Act of P: ament, ith Victoria, ¢. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
Mervat Assvraance Brancn. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated 
from the premiums on upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only ofthe annual pron n required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid 
out of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually 
divided among the Assured. 

Proraterany Baavcr. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums pecal! irly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid 
off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of the 
holder EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 

Whole Te rm of Life. 





the Re 
London 









































tual Assurance Branch Propri 

f italf pre- ]Whoile prey. Half pre Whole pre 

mium first}mium after] first |mium after 

5 years. 5 years. | + | 7 years. 7 years. 

——| ee 

€sd.| &£ad £:.da £54 
2} 100,20 052%) O15 0 116 0 
ben} 1 3 2 244425) o19 7 | 119 2 | 
eo; l1ét 2910 730); 11 9 23 6 
3511866 | 217 0 | 35; 1 all 2 910 
} 113 3}.3 66 ]4/ 192] 218 4 
45% 119.6 |. 319 0 45) 1M | 3 9 8 
wtars 4156950; 226,45 0; 
Shaw | siz s bss/ 302915 5 6 | 











= . Peres Monatson, Resident Director. 
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Peis AND SCOTTISH L AW LIFE 

4 ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 

12, Waterloo Place, London ; 119, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Established 1839.—Subscribed Capital, One Million. 

A BONUS of Two per Cent per Annum on the Sum As- 
sured, to 25th December 1846 (equivalent to 28 per Cent on the 
premiums paid) has been declared, and added to all Policies 
entitied to participate in the Profits of the Association. 

THE BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE EMURACES— 

Every descript on of risk, contingent upon life, whether 
Civil, Naval, or Military, at home or abrond. 

A Comprehensive System of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security of ade- 
quate value. 

Immediate, 
dowments. 

The assured partici 


deferred, and contingent Annuities and En 





te in Two Thirds of the profits 
12, Waterloo Plz J. Mice Wiertams, Actuary 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
79. Lombard Street, and 57, Charing Cross, London. 
Established 1797 Directors 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Kirkman ID. Hodgson, Esq 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. R. Henshaw Lawrence . 
William Davis, Esq J. Petty Muspratt, Esq 
Richard Fuller, Esq C. H. Turner, Esq 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq 
BONUS 
POUR-FIFTHS of the nett profits realized by the Company 
from insurances effected upon the participating seale of pre- 
miums al otted, ag bly to the conditions of the policies, 
every seven years. The first period to commence from the 3d 
July 1840 
Annual l’remium required for the Assurance of 1002. for the 
Whole Term of Life 

















. Without With Without With 
Age Profits Profits | Age. Profits Profits. 
i £1n oO £:15 0 || 40 £21810 £3 6 5 
20 113 10 iw 3 50 409 410 7 
3u 240 210 4 4 6 610 2 © 
Roseat Tucker, Secretary 


p Sessa FIRE OFFICE, 
Sun Court, Cornhill ; and 16, Pall Mall 
Directors 
r Stewart, Esq. Chairman 
Deputy Chairman 
Samuel Hibbert, Es) 
Jame« Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
Claud Neilson, Esq 
John Horsley mer, Esq 
James Patti . Esq. M1’. 
Esq 


Alexande 
Charles Cave, Esq 
James Christian C. Bell, Esq 
Robert Cooper L. Bevan, Psq 
Michael Bland, Esq 
Henry Cattley, Esq 
Andrew Colvile, Esq 
ge Henry Catler, 
Henry Davidson, Esq 
John Henry Deffell, Esq. 
George Hibbert, Esq. 





Henry P e, Es sq 

Henry James Pre scott, Esq 
| Joseph Reid, Req. ; and 

he wman Smith, Bsq 





i al Reid, Esq 
William R. Robinson, Esq 
Martin Tucker Smith, Esq 
tucdefors 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | James Brand, Fsq 
Augustus Henry Bosanquet, | Charles F. Cobb, Esq. ; and 
Fsq George Field, Esq 
Notice is hereby given, that Insurances which expire at 
Midsummer, should be renewed within fifteen days therefrom, 


er Dir 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P 
William Lyall, Esq 
Daniel Mildred, Esq 


or they become vo d; and that Receipts for such Renewals are 
now ready for delivery at the Offices ia London, and with the 
respective United 


Agents for the Company throughout the 
Pr 








Kingdom Mitnxer, Accountant 
——— LIFE Ai SSURANCE 
COMPANY, connecting the Clerical, gal, Military, 





and Medical Professions; and holding — advantages 
not hitherto offered by one similar Institution 
biished upon the mix 


Naval, 
to the Publi 
—Incorporated.—Ca pital 250,0 ol —Esta 
ed, mutual, and provrietary principle.—Rates essentially 
moderate.— Every description of policy granted. Immediate, 
survivorship, and deferred annuities; and endowments to 
widows, children, and others.—Every policy (exe only in 
cases of personation,) indisputable.—The assured permitted to 
go to and reside in Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Australasia, Madei ape of Good Ilope, an ! Prince Edward's 
Island, without ad nal premium.—Medical men remune 
rated for their reports.— Loans granted on real or perse 
curity.—One tenth of the entire profits a propriate 

relief of the assured while living, and of his widow and or 
phans.— Annuities granted in the event of blindness, insanity, 
paralysis, accidents, and any other bodily or mental affliction, 
disabling the parties.—Persons of every class and degree ad 
mitted to all the advantages of the corporation —Rates for 
assuring 100/. at the ages of 25, 35, 45, and 5}, respectively 

name il. 14s. Gd.; Wt. Sa. Gd.; 20. 4s. 3d.; and 41. ifs, 6d-- 
Prospectuses with full details may be had at the Office —Ap 
plications requested from parties desirous of becoming Agents 
—Offices, 76, Cheapside, London Ep. Baytt, Actuary & Sec 


MHE NATIONAL GUARD.—In order to 
encourage the people generally to make themselves ac 
quainted with the use of fire-arms, it is proposed, that 
Government establish in the vicinity of each County Town a 
rifle target-practice ground, similar and under the same regu 
lations as those in Switzerland ; and that a certain number of 
valuable prizes be annually awarded to the best shots with 
the common musket and rifle, with which that portion of the 
National Guard called the Militia would be armed 
S TAMP RECEIPTS.—Proposed, That 
. every Receipt for sums amounting to One Pound sterling 
and upwards be taxed at an uniform rate per pound sterling, 
whatever the amount may be for which the receipt: be given; 
in other words, that a receipt for One Pound and under Two 
Pounds be taxed the lowest rate. pat a receipt for Two 
Pounds and under Three Pounds be taxed double the lowest 
rate ; that a receipt for Three Pounds and under Four Pounds 
be taxed thrice the lowest rate; and so on to the largest 
amount. That it be consequently the duty as well as the in 
terest of the recciver of an unstampe d receipt to present the 
same at a stamp-ofticc the United Kingdom within a speci 
fied period after date,—say within thirty-five days,—when 
the Stamp-officer should affix with adhesive plaster the re 
quisite stamp thereon, and sign and date and register the 
same, on payment of the legal te without which stamp 
being affixed within the prescribed time, a receipt should not 
only be considered of no value in law, but its omission should 
subject the holder thereof to a heavy penalty. That it be 
optional, notwithstanding, with the giver of a rece ipt to 
write it asheretofore upon paper previously stamped. Thata 
law be framed so as directly or indirectly to oblige every per- 
son to take a receipt when paying for goods or property de 
livered, or for service performed. 
N.B. ~ Suc’ h atax would be an approximation to an equal 
tax upon the income of the country and, by adjusting the rate 
per Pound st ng, might be made to supersede the necessity 
of any other tax 


| UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPA- 
the original of the now numerous concentrated 
of the kind. A dessert-spoonful of it, diluted 
r, makes half pint of the Compound Decoction, of 
» strength and composition as that ordered by the 
British Pharmacoporias. This form is extensively prescribed 
by Medical Practitioners, being esteemed the most eligible 
one for its exhibition, containing all the properties of the 
Sarsaparilia and those of the other ingredients, a Mi f 
condensed state. Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s. ; - 
pints, 1@s.; and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d. by Butler and Harding, 
Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London ; and 

may be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; likewise 
of Davenport and Stedman, 2°, W aterloo Place, opposite the 
Post-office, Edinburgh ; or through any Druggist. 
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HE BEDFORD’ sn 
Mr. JOSEPH mitts isd eae 


the above-named A. 





experience gained in paw hy with Bk his Foun, at ride 9 the ‘ 


and Garter, Riehmond Hill; and he paw been vo far 
successful as to have rendered it worthy of The - 
advantages by which it is peculiarly histinguiah result 


from the plan of its construction, which to a degree 
perhaps unequalled the convenience of separateness to the 
several Families or Gentlemen who may oceupy it at the 
same time,—by means of different entrances, spacious vesti 
bule, distinct staircases, width of passages, and the compact 
arrangement of Rooms en-suite. Mr. Ellis has studied to 
turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, ad 
ding thereto what was wanting for completencss in several 
important particulars. Of the latter, he may mention a Sea- 
water Service in the Hotel, fresh every tide and connected 
with the bath, and a commodious well-appointed Coffee. room 
Mr. Ellis respectfully assures those who may favour him 
with their support of his best attention, and of uniform 
moderation of charges. There are suites of apartime on = 
sround floor, and others having private entrance ; alo, 

tiguous, Billiard Rooms anda Tennis Court. The Hotel is 
a= eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, on the West 





. y Th ' , 
{ast INDIA TEA COMPANY.—The Com- 
pany’s arrangements for supplying families at dealers’ 
a are much approved ; the 6lb. bags of excellent family 
tea are now invoiced at One Guinea; and the 12Ib. chests, as 
originally packed in China, 2l. 2s. ; being at the rate of 3s. 6d 
per pound. Offices, No. 9, Great St. Helen's Churchyard, 
HKishopsgate Street. 


wee Pre . . > 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E, Lazzensr 
and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that cach bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazener” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
HE NEW PORTABLE ALARUM, size of 
a small suuff-box, can be placed on the dressing-table, and 
set to ring at any hour that may be required. Price Three 
»reign made, or Three Guineas and a Half English 
COX SAVORY and Co. Goldsmiths, Watchmakers, 
&c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) 
London. N.B. Astock of Second-hand Plate always on hand 
for sale. 


{LEGANT FANS.— Gentlemen desirous of 
y making a handsome and acceptable present to a Lady, 
should paya visit to MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Strect, near Grace 
church Street, where they may inspect a variety of fans taste- 
fully ornamented, at all prices. Should the fancy of intending 
donors take any other direction, Mechi will be found equal to 
the occasion, as a glance at his stock will at once testify, In 
his celebrated show-room will be seen the most recherché 
specimens of Papier Maché manufactures in work-tables, 
dressing cases, card-cases, cake and note baskets, &c. Every 
thing for the toiletand work-table may be purchased of Mechi, 
of first-rate quality and at the most moderate prices. 
. + = . 
HE REGISTERED PALETOT of LLAMA 
CLOTH, the most fashionable coat for both the present 
and approaching seasons, still retains the same moderate price 
which, with its usefulness and gentlemanly appearance, has 
eccured such general popularity. It has been made by spe 
cial command for their Royal Highnesses Prince Auer, 
Prince George of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
His Grave the Duke of Wellington, and the several Royal 
visiters to the British Court. In Longon t% can only be 
purchased of the Patentees, H. J. and D. Nicoll, Court 
Tailors, 114, Regent Street, and 22,Cornhill. Agents for Liver- 
pool, Dawbarn and Son, Bold Street ; for Dublin, George Mac- 
doma, Molesworth Strect, for Edinburgh, Christie and Son, 
George Street; for Birmingham, Wareing and Son, New 
Street; and the principal Tailors in other large Towns. 


> > 

| INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA, now greatly improved in purity and condensa- 
tion. This is an admirable remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, Indigestion, and, as a Mild Aperient, it ts 
peculiarly adapted for Females and Children. The high tes- 
timonials received in favour of Mr. Dix» eronn's preparation 
from the most eminent members in every branch of the me 
dical profession, have established its superiority on an irre 
fragable basis, and placed it at once beyond the reach of 
competition. ‘“ The most convenient form for the exhibition 
of carbonate of magnesia is the solution."—Dr. Neligan. “ Mr 
Dinneford’s solution may fairly be taken as a type of what 
the preparation ought to be."—Pharm. Journal, May 1846 
Prepared by Dinneford and Harland, 172, Bond Street, Che- 
mists to her Majesty the Queen Dowager and H.UH. the 
Duke of Cambridge , and sold by all respectable chemista, 

. +p ; > 
\ ETCALFE AND CO’s NEW PATTERN 
l TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth 
brush has the important advanta, f searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them inthe most ef 
fectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs 
not coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans 
in a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brusies, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ re and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Mercacre and Co.'s sole establishment, 130 », Oxford Street, 
one door from Holles Street. Beware of the words, from 
Metcalfe's, adopted by some houses. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS a CURE for BILE, 
LIVER, STOMACH, and BOWEL COMPLAINTS.— 
These diseases are most prevalent in hot, close, and sultry 
weather ; and if not abated by the timely use of proper medi 
cines, frequently lay the foundation of disorders which become 
incurable : to avoid which, take Holloway's Pills; there being 
no medicine so efficacious in the cure of these complaints, not 
only ridding the liver of all redundant bile, but creating a 
keen appetite, and permanently invigorating the constitution 
Persons of all ages may tuke these invaluable pills with per- 
fect safety, for sick headaches, gout, rheumatism, and other 
disorders incident tothe human frame. Sold by all druggists, 
and at Professor Hot ow «y's estab ishment, No. 244, Strand 















19th Edition. Just published, 2s. Sd.; free by post, direct 
from the Establishment, in postage-stamps for 3s. 6d. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London, Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

The Coaviat Batu of Syat acum isa stimulant and renovator 
{n all cases of constitutional or ired debility, whereby the 
whole system is r:stored toa healthy State oO organization 
Sold in bottles, prise Ils. and 33s. The Concewraaren Deren- 
sive Essence for 
fula, pimples on the face, &e. Price Lia. and 33s. pees bottle 
Peaar's Puairrine Sreciric Feat! price 2. 9d., 40. 64., and 
lis, per bex,) for In: tion, I &c. These Pilisare 
free from mercury and other deleterious may 
taken without interference with or loss of time from business 
and can be relied oe in every ingtance. Messrs. Peaar 
Co. may be Berners Street, 

Oxford "stro, daly from 1b till 2, and Sql 6; on wuneare, 
from 10 titi 12. 
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LIST of PERSONS who have taken out GENERAL 
GAMECERTIFICATES at 4/. 0s. 10d. each, including 
the additional duty of 10 per cent under the Act of 3 
Vic. cap. 17. 

Adams, Robert, Esq. Queen Street. 

Aldred, James Boston, Holborn Bridge. 

Ashburton, Hon. C, Eaton Place. 

Armstrong, Christopher, 7, Tyndale Place, Islington. 
Barker, Alexander, Esq. Piccadilly. 

Beauclerk, Hon. C. 61, Chester Square. 

Bradford, Alfred, Esq. Mile End Old ‘Town. 

Bruce, Charles D., Esq. Lowndes Street. 

Brunning, John, Oxford Street. 

Beale, William, Jeffrey’s Square. 

Betts, David, Smithfield Bars. 

Boyd, Christopher, Friday Street 

Bracher, Edward, Newgate Marke 
Broderick, George, Bow Churchya ard. 
Birt, Jacob, Paddington. 

Bond, Frederick, Edgware. 

Barton, Hugh, junior, Union Club, Trafalgar 
Blake, J. G. 14, Essex Street. 

Boodle, Edward, St. Martin’s Place. 











Square. 


Boyer, George, Isleworth. 
Bainbridge, Geo. M. Stable Yard, St. James’s. 
Baker, William, 8, Royley Street, St. Luke's. 
















































































Bickley, Joseph, 47, Galway Street, St. Luke’s. 
Blower, Edward Hudson, Collingwood St. St. Luke's. 
Brayshay, William, 8, Lonsdale Square, Islington. 
Campbell, John, Charles Street. 
Cane, Edward, Esq. Piccadilly 
Chester, Charles, Esq. Bond Stree 
Clarke, John, Eccleston Place. 
Clinton, Col. Fred. Eaton Place. 
Cumming, Capt. Upper Crosvenor Street 
Callow, Edward, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
Clarke, Henry, 50, Manchester Street. 
Clerke, William H., 2, Gloucester Place. 
Croxton, George, 18, Harewood Square. 
Condell, Charles, 4, Warwick Square, Kensington. 
Clarke, Thomas, Ickenham. 
Curnock, Thomas, Norwood, 
Cook, William, Reydon, Hadleigh. 
Dearlove, Charles, St. Martin’s Court. 
Day, William, Stra 
Delafield, William, 
Donithorne, E. H. Twickenlam. 
Duncombe, Thos. 8. Spring Gardens. 
Dyke, Reynolds H. St. Alban’s Place. 
Daniell, Edward, Muswell Hill, Hornsey. 
| Ellis, Gen. Robert, Park Street. 
Ellis, Edward, Great Winchester Street. 
Entwistle, William, 1, Sussex Square. 
Ear!, John, Little Stanmore. 
Eden, Charles, Hayes. 
Ellis, William, Ashford. 
Ellis, Welbore, £2, Albany. 
Fane, Robert G. C, Esq. Upper Brook Street. 
Fitzroy, George, Esq. 70, Jermyn Street. 
Foley, Hon. Charles, Grosvenor Square. 
Fitzgerald, Geo. William, Laurence Pountney Hill. 
Farquhar, Sir W. E. 16, St. James's Street. 
Fletcher, John LB, Golden Square. 
Good, Heury, Queen Street. 
Grey, Charies Samuel, Esq. 6, Chester Street. 
Guthrie, Geo. James, Esq. Berkeley Street. 
Groves, Capt. Millbank Prison. 
Gamble, Douglas P. Crouch End, Hornsey. 
Griffiths, John, Pleasaut Place, Islington. 
Haliifax, Thomas J. Esq. Berkeley Square. 
Hill, Lord Marcus, Chester Street. 
Huskisson, Gen. Samuel, Mount Street. 
Harrison, Richard Mattison, Fleet Street. 
Hibbert, George, Billiter Court. 
Hill, James, Liverpool Street. 
Hodgkinson, Willm. Samson, Skinner Street. 
Hooper, Richard, Thaives’ Inn. 
Horner, James Thomas, Backlersbury. 
Hancock, Thomas, Stanhope Terrace. 
Hemming, Thomas Henry, Paddington. 
Harris, Robert, Feltham. 
Hall, Michael, 8, Hanover Villas, 
Howes, Thomas, Arundel Street. 
Holloway, Robert W. the Lower Heath, Hampstead, 
Harcourt, Charles, Finchley. 
Isitt, John, West Smithfield. 
Jepson, Sir Richard, Hanover Square. 
Johnson, John, 44, Cirencester Place. 
Jordan, Samuel, Stanwell. 
Keale, Dr. Staines. 
Kingswood, Henry, Wood Str 
Kincaid, Capt. John, New Bri Blackfriars 
Kennard, Coleridge John, Lombard Street. 
szambert, Major-General, 11, South Audley Street. 
Law, Hon. Charles Ewan, Eaton Place. 
Loyd, Lewis, Esq. Connaught Place West. 
Lushington, Stephen G. Pall Mall East. 
Lucan, Earl of, Laleham. 
Marlborough, the Dutchess of, Grosvenor Gate. 
Marshall, Thomas, Maddox street. 
Mortimer, John, Esq. 15, Argyle Street. 
Murchison, Sir Roderick, Belgrave Square. 
Masterman, Thomas, Nicholas Lane. 
Mallock, James, 78, Harley Street. 
Middleness, R. Hume, 4, St. Andrew's Place. 
Melvill, Philip, 4, Clarendon Place. 
Mallam, T. B. Paddington. 
Ma telle, C. H. A. Paddington. 
Morant, G. J. Hendon. 
Maxwell, John, Upper East Smithfield. 
May, Richard H. Warwick Street. 
Morantcy, Wm. S. Guards Club, St. 
Mawhood, Frederick, Finchley. 
Neve, William, Doctors’ Commons. 
Newall, Lawrence, Crown Court, Cheapside. 
Nightingale, Thomas, Uxbridge. 
Owen, Arthur Mostyn, Cornhill. 
Ponsonby, Hon. Charles, 24, George Street. 
Powell, John Allan, Esq. George Street. 
Prescott, William George, Threadneedle Street. 
Penny, William, Finchley Read. 
Plank, Peter, North End, Fulham. 
Parker, John, M.P. St. Margaret's. 
Phelps, Samuel, 8, Cannonbury Square, Islington. 
Rickards, Samuel, Piccadilly. 
Rowan, Charles, 4, Whitehall Place. 
Rhodes, Harrison, Muswell Hill, Hornsey. 
Rouse, Edward, Finchley. 
Somerset, Grenville, Esq. Charles Street. 
Smith, William, Dowgate Hill. 



















stle Street, Long Acre. 






Kensington. 
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James's Street. 
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| Stephen, Jas. Wilberforce, Moorgate Street. 

Stephen, Wm. Ravenscroft, Moorgate Street. 

Stephen, Sir George, Knut. Moorgate str 

Speir, William, Great Winchester strect. 

| Styles, William, Campion Lane. 

| Sutherland, Charles, Mincing Lane. 
Sharland, Thomas, 30, Wigmore Street. 





































Sissmore, Capt. Thos. H. Oriental Club, Hanover 5q 
Skingley, Geo. D. Jermyn Street. 
| Stanhope, Hon. Fitzroy, Trevor Square. 
| Sampson, Thomas, Finchley. 
Scales, William, 84, Old Street, St. Luke's. 
Sparrow, Joseph Robert, Finchley. 
Styles, William Mason, Seward Street, St. Luke’s. 
Stapleton, William H. 23, Stonetield Street, Islington. 
| Trelawney, Captain Harry, Hertford Street. 
| Taylor, Henry, Pall Mall. 
Thorne, James, Mawbey House, South Lawbeth. 
| Thorne, Charles, Commercial Roal, Vi 
Tomlin, John, Finchley. 
Valli, Frederick, Haymarket. 
Vane, Lord Harry, Grosvenor Place. 
Verrey, Charles, Esq. Hanover Street 
| Warburton, John A. Esq. Conduit Stre 
Waiddilove, Dr. Alf. 8, Ladbroke Place, Kensington. 
Wellesley, Lord Charles, Piccadilly. 
Wells, Robert, Esq. 23, Down Stre 
Wills, Isaac, Grosvenor Street West. 
fort John, Fleet Street. 
Walker, Lawrance, 46, Welbeck Street 
Wilkins m, J. Green, 39, Winipole Stre 
Woodbridge, John. Harrow. 
Wall, Che arle 3, Sunbury. 
Whyte, Colonel John, Heston. 
Woodward, John, Lalcham. 
Wood, George, Ealing. 
Wood, Henry, Craven Street. 
Waters, Ex 1. Thos. Duke t, St. Janies’s 
Watson, James, Horseterry Koad 
Wood, Josh. Carter, Artiiery Brewery, Westminster. 


| LIST of PERSONS being ASSESSED SERVANTS for 

| whom GAME CERTIFICATES are taken t at 
ls. 7s. Gd. each, including the Additional Duty of 10 per 
cent under the Act of 3 Vict. 17. 


Wimpole 





Oxman, Charles, appoi 





he 











Green Wilkinson, Esq. maner of Laver 
stoke, near Overton, H 
| The undermentioned person has been sarcharged dou- | 
} ble duty, for sporting without a ifleate 
| Kidney, Joseph, Greenford, 





| LIs PERSONS LICENSED to D! 
, 13, Nev 
Burgess, Stephen W iltiam, 30, U 
Burrough, John, G1, North Stre 
Biddlecombe, John, 
Chapman, William, 
Chipperton, F. Win. 





Balding, George Poulter, 






Clarke, rt, Paddingt 
Evans, William, Not ting Hi 
Green, Daniel, Padding 
Hayward, John, 3° 
Llughea, © haries, 52, High Street, | 
Hill, John, 51, Charles Street 
Lightbody, Abraham ¢ 
Martin, Ar 38, His I 
Moger, Thomas, 113, Holborn 
Puttock, James Wim. 3», 
Treadaway, Richard, i2 
Bedford, Henry, Newgate 
Brawn, Alex. A. H. Coventry Si 
Brooke, Edward Alfred, 
Brooke, Gx e, Leadenhall 
Brown, William, Newgate Mz 
Cooke, Arthur, Hungertord Mar Aet. 
Covoper, William, “ae rt Ma t. 
Deering, Samuel, ulwell. 

Fenn, Charles. Fr 9 Street 

Fenn, George, 
Fisher, « 
Haywood, v, 
Jolly, William, Chari 
Martin, Arthur, Lowe 
Miller, Joseph, Picca 
Pocklington, Joseph I’ 
Poole, Samuel, News 
Selwood, Anne Philippa, 
Simpson, Shepherd, North 
Stapleton, Willi am, Staines. 
Taylor, John, 2, Tylers Court. 
Warwick, William, Clare M 
Wilce, James, 10, \ ix » Stre 
Wybroo, William, Bridg 





buld’s K 


and Town, 












rvet. 





Ship Tavern Pase.ze. 
— ket. 






























e Stree 
The undermentioned persons 3 have surcharged 
double duty, for dealing iu game willk ertitic 

Coleman, William, Isleworth. 
Foot, William, Twickenham. 
Penny, George, New Brentiord. 
Made up to Ist May 1847. 
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eo informer for the penalty of 20 
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of all persons st ret z t ut : neo without 
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New and Recently PBublishey 
@lorks. 


+ et 


1. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE PRE 
LOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT. A Series of Essays 
selected from the Works of M. de SismonDi. With an 
Historical Notice of his Life and Writings, by M. Mig. 
ner. ‘Translated from the French, and illustrated by 
Extracts trom an unpublished Memoir, and from hig 


a | =! 


















Private Journa rd Letters. To which is added, 

Preliminary Essay, and complete List of his Works, 8¥0. 
cloth, 12s. — 
THE EVIDENCES ¢ THE GOSPELS, | 
By Axprews Nexto, Professor of Bao red Literature, y 
Harvard University, Massachusetts. 2 vols. Sv« ». cloth, li, bag 

It. ; 
A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PER. / 

TAINING TO RELIGION. By Tugopoxe Parxgp, 
Post S8vo. 7s. cloth. fr 
Iv- D 

SHAKSPERE’S DRAMATIC ART, and 
his Relation to Calderon and Goethe. Translated from ‘ 

the German of Dr. HERMANN ULKICI. 8vVo. cloth, 19, 

THE DRAMAS OF IPHIGENIA IN 2 
| TAURIS, and TORQUATO TASSO, of GorTne ; and N 

the MAID OF ORLEANS of ScHtLLeR. Translated 
(omitting some Passazes), with Introdactory Remarks, ( 
by ANNA SWANWICK. 8vo. cloth, 6s. X 
vi. a 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH 

| BLANCO WHITE. Edited hy Joun HamILton Tuom, 


3 vols. post S8vo, 11. 48. cloth. 


vu. 
TRANSLATIONS from the GERMAN of 


JEAN PAUL, NOVALIS, GOETHE, UHLAND, I 
RUCKUERT, and from the FRENCH of MICKIEWICZ, F 
an eminent Polish Poet. By Henry Reeve and Joan 
EpWARD TAYLOR. I2mo. clegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 





1. 
CRITIC 


STRAUSS. 


vil 
OF JESUS 
By D. F. 


LIFE 
MINED. 


ALLY EXA- 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1. lés, 
Ix. 
WORKS. 


ols. 


CHANNING’S 


Barker. Complete in 6 ¥ 


Edited by JosEPH 
12mo. 6s. sewed ; 8s. cloth. 


x. 
OF THE RELIGIOUS 
or the Church, Puritanism, and - 
TAYLER. Pest Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


RETROSPECT 
LIFE IN ENGLAND; 


Free Inquiry. By J. J. 





THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 
















UNIPORM, IN POST OCTAYVO.) ' 
XI. 
PHE VOCATION OF THE SCHOLAR. ’ 
| By JouAnN Gorriics Ficute. Translated from the 
German by W. Smits. Paper cover, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. P 
XU. I 
HARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF GE 
NIUS; a Series of Biographical, Historical, and Criti- ! 
ca) Essays, selected, by STULSsION, chiefly from the 
ith American Rev With Preface by Jonn 
iN. Contents ory VII., Loyola, Dante, 
h, Shelley, I the, Wordsworth, Milton, 












t, the ¢ 1 Poets, 


Por 


Michael Ar 
er the Great. 


lo, Canova, 


Machiay 2 vols. cloth, 





12s. 
xin. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND -ESTHE- 
TIC LETTERS AND ESSAYS OF SCHILLER. 7s. 6d. 
XIV. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. By F. W. 
J. VON SCHELLING. ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

THE DESTINATION OF MAN. By 
JOUANN G,. Prenve 3s. 6d. 

THE NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR 
and ite MANIFESTATIONS. By Jonann GorTrures 


Fieute. 6s. 





XVII. 
ESSAYS. Second Series. By R. W.1 
SON s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
xXVIN. " 
THE EMANCIPATION OF THE NE- 
GROES. By R. W. Emerson. 6d. 
XIX. 
OF JEAN PAUL FR. RICH 





cloth, Ss. 


xXx. 
HURCH AND MODERN 


THE ROMAN 
SOCIETY. By E. Qutner. 5s. cloth. 
XX. . 
FHE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS IN- 


QUIRY. By James Martineau. 4s.; cloth, 4s. 6d. 


XXI 
MENTAL HISTORY OF AN IN- 






THE 
JUTRING SPIRIT 5 B phy of Charles Elwood. 
iy oO. W. Brownsox. 3s. ; cloth, 4s. 


XXII. 
CONSOLATION. 





RMONS OF By F. 
W. P. Greenwoop, D.D. Cloth, 5 
XXIV. 
SEL F-CUL TURE. By Witttam ELLeRT 
A wettt XXV. . 
Hk [STI ‘ANITY, OR EUROPE. By No- 
VALIs. 6d, 
* Catalogue of Pooks published by Joun CmarMan 


can be had en application, 


Joun CHAPMAN, 
Street. 





121, Newgate 





YViIM 
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ED = — tt eles 
ATERLOO.—THE STORY OF THE! 7 Stor 
; BATTLE, by Rev. G. R. Gren, was published FM. ames’ $ Neto we ical Romance. 
on Jung 18th. —JuHN MurnaY, Albemarle Street. Now ready at all the Libraries, 
Now re nad, with Portraits, 3 vols. Svo. 42s. TOOT - a al . ‘mr ~] Al Ty . ‘ > 7 
IPE OF LORD sipMottnH; RUSSELL; A TALE OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IL 
with his Correspondence. By the Dean of Nor- By G. P. R. James, Esq. Three Volumes, post octavo, price 1/. lls. 6d. 
wica. Joun Muanay, Albemarle Street. London : Svaru, Exper and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
y ready, with Maps, 2 vols. Svo. 32 ~ - . — 
on ATION OF GROTE’S “HISTORY Lately pelliched by the same Author, . 
: ey THE CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN: 
: This day is published ITS LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL ; ITS INGABIT ANTS EARTHLY AND 
HE COMMERCIAL POL le Y OF PITT UNEARTHLY. 3 vols. price 1. Ls. 6 
AND PEEL—1785— 1846. 
‘ Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. “ 4 ig age T le fe cloth, _ } 5s. , lige REVIEW, No. CLXXIIL— 
> EPOR y THE SIXTEENT PE TIN a & 4»; & dale trom the French, ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No. 173 of 
EPORT Ok rue SIXT EENTH MEETING M With Four Illustrations. Edited by Count D’Orsay. THE EDINBURGIE REVIEW ater to be sent 
OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand, ; to the Publishers’ by Taurspay, th JuLy; and 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE; heli at Southampton : } BILLS on or before Fripay, Jury the 2d. 


— 1846.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. ADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S 39, Paternos 
canna, ease iin, NEW WORK, “GRANTLEY MANOR,” will be | 
| 


HE RE VOLUTION {N- “SE RVI A: Published on WEDNESDAY N 


EDWARD Moxon, rh D ver Street. 





r Row, June 19, 1847. 
ue WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.—BILLS and ADVER- 








from Servian MSS. and Documents. Translated ~ — s wa we ~ | TISEMENTS for No. 93 and No. 78, should be forwarded 
from the German of LEorotp Ranke. By Mrs. ALEXAN- — nee pene 9 Rag NOV EL. on or before SATURDAY, the 26th instant 
c t : y ready, at: > Libraries, . A S . . 
pes Kexk.—JoHn Mcrnay, Albemarle Street. mur aor ae ee — \ ss ; Grorce Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 
This day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6 TIE PROTEGE. By Mrs. Ponsonpy, —— a 
! is} shed, & Authoress of “ The Border Wardens,” &c. N OTIC E!—Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with 





HE Cc RISIS” AND THE 4 Uv i RE N¢ Y 4 H. Huxst, King William Street, Strand i wr rous Engravings, pr 24 round, 
with a Comp between the English and Scotch nN : hed, ORD ‘ASTLERE AG Te Ss N ARRATIV E 
Systems of Ihanking y Joun G, Kinnear, F.R.S.E. - This d ay is publishe« 5 } i ut i - RNEY to DAMASCUS ; through Egypt, 
Jon MorRay, Albemarle Street. T-2 ANCIENT WORLD; or Picturesque Nubia, Arabia Petra lestine, and Syria. 2 
: ‘ Sketches of Creation. By D. T. Anstep, M.A. | Lenry Cotsury, Publish 1, Great Marlborough St 
: , F.G.S. &c. &e. Professor of Geology in King's 

















Now ready, with Portrait, Svo. 10s.6:.; larg 


ORRESPONDENCE OF JAM 








ge, London. Post 8vo. with 149 Illustrations, 12s. f SHE IX JUBLE G Al GE R AIL Ww AY SYS- 
on the COMPOSI TION of WATER. By J. lr. Joun VAN Vooust, |, Paternoster Row. | TEM. Dauner to avellers and Injury to Share- 
MoumueEap, F.R.S.E.—Jonun Murray, Albemarle Street ; | holders threatened bv a combi of the Broad and 





and BLack Woop and Sons, Edinburgh. PLEA FOR SCHOOL Is. Gd. With a P Narrow Gauges. Proved by the dence of Stephenson, 
aie MR. JESSE'S NEW WORK. | mt ( 5 JOLS. ith a Plan | Locke, and Branel. By Samt EL SIDNEY, Author of 
Now ready, with numerous Wood-c uts, post Svo. 12s. ft of the Comparative Increase of Crime, Population, | “ The Railway System Tllus Svo. price 3s. 6d. 




















VORITE H A UNTS AND RURAL a _ oe ounty. By JeLINGER C. Sy- London: Surra, ELper, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 
STUDIES; including Visits to Spots of Interest in | Sawme'Ripawat, Piccadilly ; and all Booksctlers, | lay, folseap S¥O. 28. 
the Vicinity of Windsor and Eton. By Epwarp Jesse, : - - . CHILLE ‘ 3 M iy OF ORL] EANS: the 
Esq. Joun Muruay, Albemarle Street. Cn Dee, Oe Page ber dag —- aheataniiads S German Text, with Int rod iction and English Notes 
orice civ 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. » > ¢ = . : By Dr. Beanays, Professor of German in King’s College, 
By on he ge ry ereergy Ss Lange ? MHE PROTECTOR: A Vunpication. | London. Als 
Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. ! - By J. H. Mere D’Avusiens, D.D. | SCHILLER’sS WILLIAM TELL; 1 Introduction 
IR JAMES CLARK ROSS'S VOYAGE Edinburgh : O_iver and Boyp ; London: StMPKIN, and Notes, by Dr. Bernnays. 


OF DISCOVERY IN THE SOUTHERN SEA MARSHALL, and Co. London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 
PF DIs oR Lt § “RN SEAS. } = 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. NEW WORK BY MR. T. M. HUGHES. ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE LIFE, POETRY, 
—_—— —— - Just published, iu post Svo. price 10s. Gd. boards. & PROSE WRITINGS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
This day, impre = _ 7 a New and Cheaper WON; a Poem, descriptive of the | On Ist May was published, a Large Paper Edition of the 
anny hans ae 7 ’eninsular W i ressions from recet FE, POETRY, AND PROSE WRITING 
ORD’S HANDBOOK OF SPAIN. Peninsular War. With Impressions from recent I ; tY, I . R Ss 





“ , J Visits to the Battle Ground, and copious Historical and | of Sir WALTER SCOTT, in Five Volumes, Uniform 
2 At SRpRNOR to the above, ns. - Illustrative Notes. By T. M. Hugues, Author of “ Re- | with the Annorsrorp Eprrion of the Waverley Novels 
FORD'S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN, velations of Spain,” “ The Ocean Flower,” &e With 92 Engravings on Steel, 66 of them after the re- 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. London : LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS } nowned Drawings by TCORNER. 
, Fourth Edition, revised, post &vo. 10s, 6d. Just published, price 1/. Is *,.* Each Volume may be had separate 


“= . | > ‘ wh: 7 ‘ » iN Ole 
()s T! Te SANATIVE INFLUENCE. OF CATALOGUE OF 47.390 STARS, for R. Cape et, Edinburgh ; Houtsron & Sroneman, Loudon 








CLIMATE. With an Account of the best Places | Ah the b inning { the vear 1800. fr mth observations This da blish » 92 OC 28. Gd. by post. 
of Resort for Invalids. By Sir Jawrs Cuanx, Bart. LD | 4¢resuaesin the HISTOIRE CELESTE FRANCAISE. | ee ERS PYRE L L AMENTARY  KEUIS- 
joun Murray, Albemarle Street; and Reduce tat the expense of the British seeded n for the TER for CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


















JouN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. Advancement of Science, under the immediate superin- | Phe use of thi ttle box s self evident : it is arranged 
mul >TED > 7h 7 " tendence of the late Francis Batty, Esq. Printed at the in columne, the “fre t cx ving a list of the Parliament 
| HE Ct ARTERLY VIEW, No 16] expense of Her Majesty’s Government. of Is4l, and subsequent contesis—the ubers on the 

ADVERTISE the forthcoming Number KicuaRp and Joun E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet | register, andthe numbers polled by each condidate. The 
must be forwarded to the blisher by the 22d, and Street. | other columns are blank to enable persons to register the 
BILLS for insertion by the 24th inst. ~ — = ~ “7 x aTnn : | candidates as they announce themselves—the number 

Joun Mu«gay, Albemarle Street. ti EXHIBI TLON c ATALOGUE of the they may poll—the return, when made—and the result 
" = — > ee " en ROYAL ACADEMY, Trafalgar Square, as re- | of the clection, whether Conservative or Whig gain. 
ALTE TEP » h { , ar . 
| HE Ql ARTERLY ; REVIEW, No. LXI. viewed in the Public Press. By the Editors of the Daily | London: Joun OLuivier, 59, Pall Mall. 
will be published NEXT WEEK. and Weekly Newspapers; containing the entire criticisms To be published next week Sve, anken an 
CONTENTS : | (verbati ards of 1,400 Pictures, Paintings, | a ee - ; y -wt 
7 4 | (verbatim) on upwarc ’ ctures, u »l, . > 4 , — « + 
1. Lord Lindsay on Christian Art. Drawings, and Sculpture, appropriately introduced in YE BOOK OF SUL tH. W ALES, THE 
2. The Heirs of the Stuarts. ; the order of the numbers appended to each Picture; the | BRISTOL CHANNEL, MONMOUTHSHIRE, and 
3. Journal of a Residence in Portagal. | whole forming a complete Explanatory Guide to the | the WYE; a COMPANION and GUIDE to the Rail- 
t. Pantagruclism, | Exhibition. Price ls. (quarto size). | ways, Watering-places, Shores, Scenery, Antiquities, 
. From Oxford to Rome. - London: H. Beiein, 221, Regent Street ; and all | Unexplored Regions, Mineral Districts, Towns, &e. 
6. Sir James Ross’s Voyages and Discoveries Booksellers in England. throughout the Southern Division of the Principality. 
7. The Great Assize of Auvergne. ; Just published, 5s With a Picture of Bristol. By Cnanies Faepenic CLirre, 
& Currency and the Financial Crisis. — SASS, 26. . , | INustrated with Maps and Engravings by eminent 
%. Commercial Policy of Pitt and Peel. ( ATALOGL E OF 9,766 STARS IN | Artists.—London: Hamitrosx, Apams, an! Co.; Bristol 
*,* Nos. CLIX. and CLX. will contain the GENERAL the SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE, for the begin | Il. OLDLAND; Liandovery: W. Rees. 





INDEX to the last Twenty Volumes, and will be pub- | ning of the year 1750, from the Observations of the Abbe 
lished in December.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. », made at the Cape of Hope in the year 1751 
2. Reduced atthe expense of the British Asso- 


NEW HISTORICAL gg d G A rn —— Esq 
This day is publish 









j loth, 42s. 
Just pul 1 1 vol. Svo. and 175 ; . von 
IND AN D MATTER ciation for the Advancement of Science, under the im- | TPHE LIFE OF lik NRY “THE FOURTH, 
M * 4 ate |) mediate superintendence of the late Professor HENDER- | King of Fran nd Navarre. By G. P. R. James, 
“Th By Dr. MILLINGEN. son, Director of the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. | Esq. Author of * The Life and Times ot Louis XIV. 
“TT 


5 cn tining and instructive volume ought to | ang printed at the expense of her Majesty's Government, “There are few writers better known or more de- 
rour inn all eyes Literary Gazette under the direction of the late Francis Batty, Esq servedly popular than Mr. James; for few have written 








se zy moe s attempt to remove the dark veil | witha Preface by Sir J. F. W. Hexscuet, Bart., H.K., | so many books, and so many of these charming, instrac- 
between the material and immaterial worlds.”—Cou President of the Royal Astronomical Society. tive, and interesting. It ts impossible to read this work 
Journal, 1. Horst, King William Street, Strand. Rienarp and Joun E. Tayior, Red Lion Court, Fleet St | without being pleased, and it is equally impossible t 
" ‘4 > = te " « / ld 
NEW EDITION OF 20,000 COI =e. ” Pages each.) sar ieaiieaie . o TY.) read it without being instracted “v 1 Herald, 

en Sentitbeer eine as  & New Burlington Street, 19th Jane I ij. T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Lond Street 





- TO) EAT. DRIN| a SB E NTL E Y ee 
\ wg tn "RINK, Axb AVOUS. M WILL wamenaanen PUBLISH TEW FOREIGN MUSIC.—GRATIS AND 








( ith Diet-" yles fi Hl Co vaints.) » : . * T , q y OW t > latest 
ae sais > ko ye THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: AN OSTAGE-FREE, a CATALOGU of the latest 
Two hund ed thousand copies of this little work have i. F to F violit po oan un violonce! ° " € irdion mi. 

been sold in England and nee rica within the last three Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. titars be . o nate orchestra, quadr ie bands ” ke. 
years: the best eulogiam on its utility. Each Edition MEMOIRS of the PRIV A 1 E LIFE AND OPINIONS am -_ - Bee ee eo ~ oP gee e. “s 
keeps ace with the times, and offers all that is know: OF LOUISA Ql EEN OF PRU SSI A, tien. tgs —caem - , t ied invaluable com positions 
concernin the hygienic treatment of indigestion, feeble Consort of Frederick William the Third. proc ure t —_ . “ ny : = Ml iesty’s MM ssicsellers 
health, aud ; rvous malar a Or ) + tage ~~ ces uae KLAND’ am ( tee ( < Me w Burl ut m stre et. = 
‘Y , 4 " » » - re Vol, pos 0. a 4 s By . . * 
Peay ty . <e -¢ See mes a oe : Lives of the Queens of England.” | XB All appl itions mane state h strument for 
Strand; amd all Mo ka ie $s; or direct from the Author, > 2 Se en 
10, Argyll Place, Kegent Street. Tue AvuTnor or “ EMit1a WYNDNAM. | 


NORMAN'S BRIDGE; or the Modern Midas. 


| STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, 


On the Ist of Ju will be published, Part LI. ofa 
















In 2 vols. Is. each ; by post, (in stamps.) Is. Od. each, By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ Father ys - 
, _ — . as " — ns. . “ap. i rtant MUSICAL PUBLICATION, 
\ . >) arcy.” &e. 3 vols. New, Cheap, and Important 

Ss SINGLE AND MARRIED LIFE. Dare; ~ (to appear in Monthly Parta, small quarto, p le Qe. 6d 
“To be, or not to be, that is the question. oe “ERE > . | ert co P » tre 1) to 60 ves of the best en- 
By Ronert J. CULVERWELL, M.D M Rt S&., L.8.A., &e- PADD I . AN A; ip a : ae — ad Music combating ot all the most 
VoL. .—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE PASSIONS, Or Scraps and Sketches of Trish Lite, Past and Present. I Avot ‘KI rt OVERAS of Mozart, Gluck, Weber, Spohr, 
Subject—Chastity and its Infringements. 70 Engravinzs. By the Author of “ The Hot Water Cure. | Cimar . Rossini M yerbeer, Hellini, Donizetti, Verdi 
ec ivi a cheaiies Genial nie arosa, Rossini, Meyerbeer, B t, izetti, Verdi, 
mot TILE oe sae MARRIAGE, = as nai | &e. &c. ; cach Opera will be given with the Vocal Score 
“ Look on this pi lon this.”"—SHAksP ° . ar one —_ . > t rrit. ‘ ling the unaccompanied recitatives 

Sy) . “ ” > iORE ‘ASTLES IN THE AIR in its integrity, (including U I ¢ 
ubject : Marria d and aim -Happy and MRs. Gé ne — ~d s never before published,) to which will be added a Com- 

f hereditary resemblance—Art . ae — | plete English Text, rendered by J. W. Mould. 
f ’ mo oi ssics *ortion o » W l » revised by 
felicitous and infertile unions—Dis- FACTS AND FI IGURES FROM ITALY. a a dl ' 7 oe 44 ‘Menanet 
nd health—-Marriages without affection Try Don JEREMY SAVONAROLA, Benedictine Mon W. 8. Rockstro. ‘The Ser - 





rat GE OF FIGARO (from 
tions, Avertive, Addre no =~ oy ee inters to } = - ~ — J roe ny a cnt Pe te woh om - 
ster Row; CARvaLHo, 147 seing an Appe ndix to his “ Pictures. }e ach year, thus c sting on pre ng he hom _ - 
Fl bet Street ; ( ornt ill; N AL oN, 457, we st Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each). : — . tT. eer tee tte me a te. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[June 19, 1847, 





TO TOURISTS. 


“Without the pretension of a tutor, dictating what he 
shall admire, the traveller will find these books very 
pleasing, intelligent, and instructive companions. giving 
him the exact knowledge he requires at the exact time that 
he needs it; and very useful, not only to the professed 
tourist, but to every person who has at any time occasion 
to journey from his residence in any direction, and who 
desires to know something more than the mere names of 
the places he visits.""—-Brrrannia. 

In a handsome portable volume, price 8s. 6d. 


BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Firtn EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Map; Sixteen En- 
graved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and interesting Lo- 
calities (including Plans of Edinburgh and Glasgow) ; 
numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood and Steel; and 
a copious Itinerary. 

“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide 
Book. We have been furnished with an incidental proof of 
the remarkable accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in 
the personal testimony of a pedestrian, who has traversed a 
considerable space, book in hand."'—Spectator, 





In a closely-printed volume (744 pp.) price 10s. Gd. 


GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS 
ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 


INCLUDING ORKNEY AND ZETLAND. 


Descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and 
Natural [listory ; with numerous Historical and Tradi- 
tional Notices; Maps, Tables of Distances, Notices of 
Inns, and other Information for Tourists. By GrorcEe 
and Perer ANDERSON, Of Inverness. A New Edition. 

“Their descriptions possess all the freshness and truth of 
Aeclineations taken on the spot by familiar hands. . . . Not an 
object of interest from the Mull of Cantyre to the remote 
Zetland Islands is left untouched."'—Inverness Herald. 





In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads 
and Railways distinctly laid down ; besides Sections of 
the more important Districts on an enlarged scale, and 
Engraved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and Interesting 
Localities. 

“ A carefully-executed work, prettily illustrated, with use- 
ful Maps." —Atheneum. 

“The characteristics of ‘Black's Picturesque Tourist of 
England and Wales’ are, a more co! t and handy form, a 
more modern style of letterpress, get up, and illustration, 

modera! ed 
aon maou ro ad upon the Ola 0Ad-DOOK. —vsunn 


In a neat pocket volume, price 5s. 
BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKES, 


Turrp Epirion, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 

Including an Essay on the Geology of the District, by 
Jobn Phillips, F.R.S. G.L. Professor of Geology in King’s 
College, London. With a minutely accurate Map, by 
W. Hughes; Charts of the Lakes, by Sidney Hall ; Out- 
lines of the Mountain Ranges; Views of the Scenery, by 
various distinguished artists; and an ample Itinerary of 
all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 

“ A picturesque Guide in every sense—its descriptions 
are charmingly written —its intelligence is ample and 
minute—and its illustrations are admirable specimens of 
art.”—Atlas. —-— 

In a neat closely-printed pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. 


BLACK’S 
ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Turmp Eptrion, ConkeEcTED AND IMPROVED. 
“ A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, con- 
taining the greatest possible amount of information in the 
smallest possible space.”— Scotsman. 





In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d. 
BLACK’S 
ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
IAP OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


* A beautifully-executed Map of England and Wales, 
whioh, after careful observation and reference, we can 
characterize as being among the most correct ever 
issued.” — Mining Journal. 


In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d. 


BLACK’S 
ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING 


MAP OF 


SCOTLAND. 


*,* Smaller Maps of England and of Scotland, price 
2s. 6d. each. 


Black's Guide through Edinburgh. 2s. 
Black's Guide through Glasgow. 2s. 

Black’s Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
Black's Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black's Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black's Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. 
Black’s Map of Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

Black's Map of Central Europe. 4s. 6d. 


A. AND C. BLACK, EDINBURGH; 
And Sold by all Booksellers, 








NEW WORKS. 


I. 

NOTES FROM A JOURNAL KEPT IN 
ITALY AND SICILY DURING THE YEARS 
1844, 1845, and 1846. By J. G. Francis, B.A. 
8vo. with Eight lithographic Illustrations, from 
Drawings by the Author, 14s. 


iI. 
TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA: 
with a Journal of nearly Three Years’ Residence in 
the Country. To which are added, a Sketch of the 
History of the Republic, and an Account of its Cli- 
mate, Productions, Commerce, &c. By Roperr 
Giascow Dun.opr, Esq. Post 8vo. Map. 
(Just ready. 


Im. 

TRAVELS IN THE EAST. By Constan- 

TINE TiscuENDORE®, Editor of the “Codex Ephrami 

Rescriptus,” ‘ Codex Friderico-Augustanus,” &c. 
Translated by W. E. Sruckarp. 16mo. 6s. 6d. 

* We cordially recommend this volume to our readers. 
As a mere book of travels, it is highly interesting ; as the 
travels of a learned and religious man in the East, it has 
a still higher interest. The peculiar studies of the learned 
German admirably qualify him to be a guide to the Holy 
Land.”—Ozford Protestant Magazine. 


Iv. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, 
or the Holy Land, including Phoenicia and Philistia: 
with a Description of the Towns and Places in Asia 
Minor visited by the Apostles. Specially adapted to 
the purposes of tuition; with Introductory Remarks 
on the Method of Teaching Geography, and Ques- 
tions for Examination appended to each Section. By 
W. M‘Leop, Head Master of the Model School, and 
Master of Method, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
12mo. with Map, 1s. 6d. 

Vv 


THE REV. R. A. F. BARRETT’S SYNOP- 
SIS OF CRITICISMS ON DISPUTED AND 
DOUBTFUL PASSAGES OF THE OLD TES. 
TAMENT. Vol. IL. Part I. 8vo. 14s. [On July 1st. 

“One of the most important contributions made for 
many years to the criticism of the Old Testament.” 

Atheneum. 

“ A most valuable addition to the library of the theo- 

logical student.”— Britannia. 


vi. 
FROM OXFORD TO ROME; and How it 
fared with some who lately made the Journey. By 
a Companion TRAVELLER. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 
* And with no faint nor erring voice 
* May to the wanderer whisper, “ Stay : 
e weve fin thee « ewnl IE 
*“ Nor from thy Mother’s shadow stray : 
*« For sure thine holy Mother’s shade 
** Rests yet upon thine ancient home: 
* “ No voice from Heaven hath clearly said, 
** Let us depart’: THEN FEAR TO ROAM.” * 
KEBLE. 


fo «heise 


vil. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH AN- 

TIQUITIES: intended as a Companion to the His- 

tory of England. By James Eccieston, B.A. 

Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. 

“The materials are selected well, and ably put to- 
gether. Mr. Eccleston’s book will be a very timely help 
to general readers, and not without its use to students 
already informed of what it treats.”—/.raminer. 


Vill. 

THE LEARNED SOCIETIES AND PRINT- 
ING CLUBS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM; 
being an Account of their respective Origin, History, 
Objects, and Constitution: with full Details respect- 
ing Membership, Fees, their Published Works and 
Transactions, Notices of their Periods and Places of 
Meeting, &c. By the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Post 8vo. 

[Just ready. 


IX. 

YOUTHFUL LIFE AND PICTURES OF 

TRAVEL: being the Autobiography of Madame 

Scuorennaver. Translated from the German. 2 
vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 

“ She had a wide field for her observation, the pecu- 
liarity of a most interesting period ; and from the field 
she has gathered a goodly harvest. Her style, as traus- 
lated, is clear and epigrammatic ; and she seems to write 
from the heart: always a charming quality in a female 
writer.”—Donglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


x. 
MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL- 
PAINTING. By Crarces Lock EasrLake, 
Esq. R.A. 8vo. 16s. 


XI. 

THE TRUE STORY OF MY LIFE: a 
Sketch. By Hans Cunrist1aAn ANpERSEN, Author 
of “The Shoes of Fortune,” “The Nightingale,” 
“0. T.” “Only a Fiddler,” “ The Improvisatore,” &c. 
The Author's Edition, translated by Mary Howrrrt. 
Fcap. 8vo. [ Just ready. 


xl. 

THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY. By Captain the Hon. E. Piun- 
KkeTT, R.N. New Edition, revised and enlarged; 
with Notes and Additional Information communi- 
cated by several Officers of Distinction. Post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoNGMANS. 





In a few days will be published, 
A HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


By Geonce Jounston, M.D. LL.D. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with an [lustration of 
oe species. Price 2/. 2s. ; or on large paper, royal 8vo, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
With 32 Illustrations by WM. Mutneapy, R.A, 
Engraved by Joun Tnompson. 

12. 1s. square 8vo. or 36s. in morocco. 

This volume contains the original of Mr. Mulready’s 
beautiful picture “* Burchell and Sophia,” now on view 
at the Royal Academy. 

“ And there are some designs in the volume in which 
art may justly boast of having added something to even 
the exquisite fancy of Goldsmith.”—Zraminer. 





In 8vo. with 237 Illustrations, price I. Ils, 6d. ; 
on large paper, (royal 8vo.) 3/. 3s. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH FOSSIL 
MAMMALS AND BIRDs, 
By Professor Owen 
This volume is designed as a companion to that by 
Professor Bell, on the (Recent Mammalia) “ British 
Quadrupeds and Cetacea.” 


OBSERVATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY; 
Wits A CALENDAR OF PeRtopic Puanomena, 
By the Reverend LEONARD JENYNs, 
M.A. F.L.S 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ At the same time scientific and popular, the work can- 
not fail to please even the most careless general reader. 
Every page teems with interesting notes on the habits 
and manners of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, &c. ; 
many we would gladly quote, but must content ourselves 
with advising our readers to purchase the book itself, 
promising them a rich treat from the perusal,”— West- 
minster Review. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH FISHES. 


By WituiaM YARRELL, F.L.S., F.Z.S. &e, 
Second Edition. 
Containing a History and an Engraving of every Bri- 
tish Fish, and many accessary Illustrations ; in all nearly 
500. 2 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrative Engravings, 
price 22. 2s. 
GEOLOGY; 
INTRODUCTORY, DESCRIPTIVE, AND PRACTICAL. 
By Davip Tuomas ANsTED, M.A. F.R.S. 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Professor of Geology 
in King’s College, London, &c. &c. 

“It is comprehensive, yet concise ; clear, without 
being diffuse ; accurate, without being tedious ; abound- 
ing in illustration, yet without descending too fur into 
minutia ; it develops principles, and steers clear of specu. 
lation ; it is indeed a work suited to the practical man 
who desires to acquire a sound knowledge of Geology in 
a@ compendious form, who has time only for what is use- 
ful and essential, and fears to lose his time on what is 
dubious and unprofitable.” — Civil Exgineer and Architect's 
Journal. 





In 12mo. price 10s., a New Edition of 


MR. BABINGTON’S MANUAL OF 
BRITISH BOTANY. 


FIRST STEPS TO ANATOMY. 
sy James L. Daumwonp, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal Bel- 
fast Institution; Author of “ First Steps to Botany,” 
&ec. With 12 Illustrative Plates. 12mo. 5s, 

“ This is a very able publication ; the work of a mas- 
ter throwing off the results of his own knowledge, not the 
compilation of a man sitting down to teach that he may 
learn. The little book will be an acquisition to any one, 
as containing an account, at once clear, popular, and 
scientific, of the general principles of vegetable and ani- 
mal life, as well as the substances by which animal life is 
* set up ‘and sustaine:.”— Spectator. 

Second Edition, with 535 Illustrations, 3 vols, 8vo. 
price 41. 14s. 6d. 
MR. YARRELL’S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


ALso— 
A SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDITION, 8yvo0- 
2s. 6d. ; Royal 8vo. 5s. ; Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6¢. 


THE BIRDS OF JAMAICA. 


By P. H. Gosse, 

Author of the “Canadian Naturalist,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s. 

“ The result is a very attractive and original volume, 
valuable to the naturalist for its information, and ac- 
ceptable to the general reader for its lifelife descriptions 
of the habits of the birds and the landscapes in which 
they are found, as well as for incidental glimpses of co- 
lonial manners and character.”—Spectator, May 15. 





EGGS OF THE BRITISH BIRDS. 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
Accompanied with Descriptions of the Eggs, Nests, &c. 
By Ws. C. Hewrrson, F.L.S. 

2 vols. 8vo. 47. 10s. 

The arrangement adopted in this work is that employ- 
ed by Mr. YAuRELL iu his “ History of British Birds.” 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





London : Printed by Juseru Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Roprat 
Paumen and Josrru Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 
and Published by the af id Joseru CiayTon, at 9, 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex —Sarvunoar, 19th Jonz 1847. 
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